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COMING CONCRESSES. 

WE are threatened with two congresses this autumn—one 
on Roman affairs, to assemble at the invitation of France ; 
the other on the Eastern question, to come together (if the 
matter can possibly be arranged) at the solicitation of Russia, 
Roman affairs are really in need of being settled ; and it now 
scems tolerably certain that a congress for discussing, and, if 
possible, deciding, the Roman question will meet at no distant 
period, 

What a number of contrary and conflicting views will be 
brought forward! The Roman Government will, we imagine, 
not be represented at all—or, at least, not in a direct manner, 
The Pope has always refused to allow his rights to be made 
a subject of discussion, Non possumus is still his only answer 
to those who call upon him to make concessions, whether to 
the abstract spirit of the age or to the concrete Government of 
Italy. Indeed, at Rome Italy continues to be not Italy but 
Piedmont—as Prussia was not Prussia but only Brandenburg 
to the French of Frederick the Great's time, and as Russia, 
in the present day, is not Russia to the Poles but only 
Muscovy. 

It is a fact that the Roman official journal spoke the other 
day of the “invasion of the Pontifical territory by the troops 
of Piedmont.” It would seem from this that not one of the 
great changes which have taken place in Italy since 1859 
is recognised by his Holiness, Victor Emmanuel is still the 


King of Piedmont, and of Piedmont alone. Magenta and 
Solferino have not been fought. Lombardy belongs to 
Austria as much now as it did in 1815, The petty Sovereigns 
of Tuscany, Modena, and Parma have not been dethroned, 
and it is a mistake to suppose that the King of Naples has 
ceased to reign, Seriously, a Power which in the year 1867 
calls Victor Emmanuel King of Piedmont, and his troops 
(from Naples, Lombardy, and Venetia, as well as from 
Sardinia) “the Piedmontese army,” is past arguing with, Ifa 
congress really assembles to discuss the Roman question, it 
may well be hoped that no delegate from the Pope will take 
part in it, 

However, though the Pope himself will not condescend to 
reason, there are plenty of literary and political Papal 
volunteers who will be found ready to step forward and plead 
his cause for him, That cause is nothing more nor less than 
the cause of stagnation and reaction—stagnation as regards 
Rome, reaction as regards Italy in general, Rome, say the 
Papal partisans, must be left as it is; while Italy must be 
broken up, and, with a view to an ultimate federation, divided 
among her old oppressors, No more monstrous absurdity can 
be imagined than the scheme put forward by the French 
religious journals for replacing Italy in the position 
she occupied before 1859, It is so probable, for one 
thing, that the French Emperor would repudiate his own 
acts; that he would look upon Magenta and Solferino as 


SCENE FROM “THE DOGE OF VENICE,” 
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unfought, and ask Austria to take back the province of 
Lombardy, which was wrested from her eight years since ; 
that of Venetia, which, with so bad a grace, she has only 
just given up, as though of her own accord! Apart from the 
Treaty of Zuricb, which certainly stipulated for a federal 
organisation in Italy, the Ultramontane journals of Paris 
maintain that Italy must be divided and weakened, because 
as long as she remains whole, sound, and strong the Papacy 
will be in a danger, 

The Italians, on their side, hold that Rome must belong to 
Italy, and that Italy can never feel strong and secure until 
the kingdom is completed by the annexation of its natural 
capital, Indeed, the recent intervention of the French at 
Rome has shown that Italy, until Rome becomes part and 
parcel of her territory, will always be more or less at 
the mercy of any foreign allies that the Pope may 
choose to call upon for assistance, or who may offer 
to give their assistance without being asked for it. We 
have, then, on the one hand, the Ultramontanes of all coun- 
tries, whose ardent desire it is to break Italy like a potter's 
vessel, 80 that her strength may never be a source of danger 
to the Pope ; and on the other the Italians of Italy, who wish 
not to destroy Rome, but to incorporate it with their kingdom, 
so that their enemies may no longer make use of it as a con- 
venient resting-place from which to attack them, No two 
views can be conceived more diametrically opposed, Tie 
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Italians of the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel wish to take 
possession of Rome ; the Romans of the Papal party and the 
Pope’s most strenuous supporters throughout the world wish 
not to take possession of Italy, but simply to destroy it. 

Between these extremes it will be necessary to find some 
medium, and a happier one than was hit upon three years 
ago, when the September Convention was signed, The 
only good that Garibaldi’s recent movement has done has 
been to demonstrate the worthlessness of the said conven- 
tion and the absolute necessity of revising it, It appears 
that every country in Europe is to enjoy the right of suggest- 
ing its own solution of the Roman difficulty, The recom- 
mendations of Protestant States like England and Prussia will 
probably mect with but little attention ; but both Prussia and 
England have numerous Catholic subjects, whose interests and 
feclings ought to be taken into consideration equally with the 
interests and feelings of the population of such small Catholic 
States as—let us say, Belgium. Even Russia—though Bussia, 
properly so-called, never belonged to the Roman Catholic 
Church—may be looked upon as a Catholic country, by 
reason of her seven or eight millions of Catholic subjects 
in Poland, But, the Catholic subjects of Russia being 
the sworn enemies of the Government, it is to be pre- 
sumed that Russia, if she consented to join the congress at 
all, would watch over the interests of her Catholic subjects 
with the sole view of injuriog them, It will be strange 
indecd if heretical countries like England, Prussia, and 
Russia tender advice to the Pope; but it would be stranger 
still if the Pope were to profit by it. 

As for the congress on Eastern affairs proposed by Russia, 
the invitations may be sent out, but it is not likely that many 
ot them will be accepted, The Roman question is an actual 
living question, for which it is urgent to find asolution, The 
Eastern question is one that might be allowed to rest for 
some time to come, if Russia, and Russia alone, were not bent, 
at all hazards, on bringing it forward, The only possible 
answer to the Eastern question, as far, at least, as England 
is concerned is—wait ! 


THE “DOCE OF VENICE,” AT DRURY-LANE 
THEATRE. 

In adapting “Marino Falieri” to the stage, Mr. Bayle Bernard 
has sacrificed everything to effect; but in justice it must be owned 
that many will deem the effect worth the sacrifice, Byron's least 
dramatic tragedy he has successfully turned into something between 
a melodrama and an opera, and has contrived to invest it with all 
the attractions of a sensation play. To achieve his end he has dealt 
very unscrupulously with a work that cost Byron ge 4 four years 
of ‘care and Jabour; he has mutilated the text, changed the 
dramatis persone, and— greatest sin of all—has altered the 
character of the Doge. Out of materials gathered from the four 
winds, Mr. Bernard has made, perhaps, one of the most suc- 
cessful dramas that have been produced in London for many 
a year, But the laurels are not his only; his rivals— 
the machinist and the scene-painter, the musician and the 
costumier—have claims that cannot be ignored. ‘The applause 
that rings through the house is evoked by the joint work of 
all—not merely the literary effort of one. ‘The wonderful carnival 
scene at the Place of St. Mark presents the delighted audience 
with a view unsurpassed, nay, unequalled, in these days of beautiful 
scenic effects. This picture—its moonlit eky, its glistening waters, 
its fair perspective of illuminated palaces, and light-arrayed ves 
bung with brilliant festoons, its gondolas passing with their flicker- 
ing lamps, the bewildering throng of maskers, and their glittering 
costumes, all afford a spectacle that drives the British public into 
an unwonted frenzy of delight. Second only to this scene is the 
interior of Leoni’s palace, with its windows overlooking the Grand 
Canal. Next to ‘hess we would name the interior of the arsenal, 
and the last great structure—rather than painting—the Giants’ 
Staircase, These effects should make the fortune of the play. 

Of the acting of the play at Drury Lane we need not speak, as 
that has already been characterised by our Theatrical Lounger. The 
love interest attaching to the character in the present version—and 
which Byren so wwe bach. sought to eliminate—is too weak to be 
effective, The only “ point” it gives to the plot is where the dead 
body of Angiolina’s young champion confirms the determination of 
the Doge to join the conspiracy. The interview between Steno and 
Angiolina adds but little to the strength of the situation in the 
second act, and might, without much lozs, be cut ont. The scene 
between Bertram and Leoni is unwarrantably excised, and the 
effectiveness of the arrest of Marino is, we fancy, marred by 
making it take place after the alarum bell has ceased to 
toll, The eplendid exultation of the Doge is thus entirely 
lost. The fuss about the attempted rescue in the last act 
may have a theatrical justification, but, to our mind, it spoils 
the perfect dignity of the final scene. The first act shows the 
valiant old Doge writhing under the slander that has been cast on 
his young wife, and writhing still more at the thought of the light 
sentence that has been passed by the Forty on the offender, () 
watch him, scene by scene, as he gradually commits himself to 
conspiring with the perenne against the aristocrats who have 
refused him justice, till at last the murder of his adopted son by a 
patrician impels him to immediate concurrence in revolution. Like 
King Agis of Sparta, who leagued with the people to overthrow an 
oligarchy, Marino Falieri heads the mob to overthrow the tyrannical 
nobility of Venice, The weakness of one conspirator betrays all, 
and just as the first peals of the tocsin have gladdened the ears of 
the Doge, the officers of the Forty enter and arrest him for high 
treason. His condemnation and decapitation follow, and as the axe 
is raised to behead him the curtain finally falls. 


ADAM SmITH.—A statue of Adam Smith, the author of “An Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” is to be erected in 
the city of Oxford, for the purpose of commemorating his connection with 
the University. The statue, which has been executed by an Austrian 
sculptor, has cost £700, and is said to be an excellent likeness, 

CABDRIVERS AND THE METROPOLITAN TRAFFIC DILL.—A meeting of 
cabdrivers was held on Tuesday evening, at the Cambridge Hall, to consider 
the new M litan Traffic Bill. The chair was taken by Mr. J. 8. 
Groves, who said that, considering the meeting which had been held therea 
short time since by masters representing 4000 plates, he thonght that the 
Act must be repealed, as they were all working together. Not a lamp had 
been seen by him on a London cab since the Act came into , and 
this gave him great confidence, He feared, however, that the Secretary of 
State would be less lenient after the new year. Mr. Mann, president of the 
Cabdrivers’ Association, said this matter concerned the drivers as well as 
the masters. he rules of their society had been altered to meet the views of 
both master and man. The penalties of this Act fell not on the employer, 
but the driver. Mr. G. Mann moved a resolution to the effect that the 
compulsory use of lamps was obnoxious, because in the winter the oil 
became thick and froze, and would not bern, and the inspection to which 
they would be liable between suntive and sunset showed that, as the penalty 
would fall on the driver, it could not be enforced without great difficulty 
and loss. This resolution was seconded and passed unanimously. A second 
resolution, condemning the rixpenny hiring when off the stand as detri- 
mental to the interests of both masters and drivers, was also passed ; as 
well as a third, declaring that it was unjust to legislate against them and 
not against more dangerons traffic, and pledzing the meeting to resiet the 
Act by every means in their power, 
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FRANCE. ‘ 

There is a report in Paris that the police have discovered a secret 
society, Several arrests have been made, but very few particulars 
are yet known. 

The changes in the French Cabinet, 80 st talked of, are at 
length announced, M. Pinard is to replece M. de Lavalette as 
Minister of the Interior, and M. Magne will succeed M, Rouher as 
Minister of Finance, : 

Lord Lyons, our new Ambassador in Paris, Bs gree his 
credentials to the Emperor last Saturday. His Lordship declared 
that his instructions were to do all he could to maintain and 
strengthen the friendly relations between Great Britain and France. 
The Emperor replied most cordially, avowing his sincere attachment 
to the person and family of the Queen, ['rom the commencement 
of his reign, he said, one of his most constant objects had been to 
maintain friendly relations with Great Britain, and he did not doubt 
that Lord Lyons would help him in this work. He added: “ The 
remembrance of your father, and your personal qualities, assure to 
you the warmest welcome from us,” 


SPAIN. 

The new budget, to be presented to the Cortes at the commence- 
ment of the Session, will show considerable reductions in the ex- 
penditure, 

Marshal Espartero is ill. 

General Lersundi will shortly leave for Cuba, to enter upon the 
post of Captain-General of that island. 


PRUSSIA. i ; 

The Prussian elections appear to have reeulted in a working 
majority for the Government. The actual supporters of the Govern- 
ment are not in a numerical majority so far as the whole number of 
the members is concerned; buat the other members are divided 
among at least three parties, who are antagonistic on several 
important questions, 3 

he proposal for a Conference is practically made a joke of by 
Prussia at least. It is not impossible that she will consent to take 
part in it. especially if England raises no objection. But the 
Prussian Government asks—What is to come of it? What do the 
Pope and Italy say to it? What are the terms which they, or 
either of them, would consider a practical and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question in dispute? Count Bismarck knows perfectly 
well that the whole affair is a farce. p 

After a long delay judgment has been given in the Prussian courts 
against Herr ‘'westen, who was tried some time since for the speech 
he made in the Chamber of Deputies on the subject of the ad- 
ministration of justice in Prussia, According to English ideas the 
prosecution was a very arbitrary proceeding, and the sentence of 
two years’ imprisonment appears excessive and vindictive. 

Ata general assembly of the National Verein, on Monday, the 
dissolution of the Union was decided on, It was resolved that out 
of the funds of the Union the sum of 106 680 fl, should be handed 
over to the administrative department of the North German navy ; 
2000 fl, to the German Society for saving Life in Shipwrecks ; 1000 fl, 
to the Marine School at Hamburg ; and 100 thalers to the German 
Legal Protection Society in London, 


AUSTRIA. 

It is stated that the formation of a responsible Parliamentary 
Ministry is near at hand, Prince Carlos Auersperg is expected to be 
President of the Council, Baron Hasner Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. Berger Minister of Justice, and Herr Giskra Minister of 
Commerce, while Baron Becke retains the portfolio of Finance for 
the Cis-Leithan provinces. Baron Sennyey, the Hungarian 
Tavernicus, is spoken of as the Finance Minister of the empire. 


TURKEY AND CRETE. 

The Vienna press asserts that the Porte in its note replying to 
the four Powers on the subject of Candia, after drawing their 
attention to the recent proclamation of the Grand Vizier to the 
Cretans, deciares that the Turkish Government is fully prepared to 
assume the responsibility for its own acts, and desires nothing more 
than that the Powers in future should refrain, as they had pro- 
mised, from every kind of interference in the Candian question. 

Intelligence from Athens to the 3rd inst, announces the return of 
the two Greek volunteer leaders, Coroneos and Petropoulaky, from 
Candia, the Cretans no longer requiring their services, The insur- 
rection was being carried on with great activity. The Greek 
steamer Union was still making voyages to the island with pro- 
visions and munitions for the islanders; and Russian, French, 
Prussian, and Italian vessels continued to transport families to 


Greece, 
THE UNITED STATES. 
The Precident has appointed Nov, 28 as a day of thanksgiving and 
rayer. 
Jobn Gilmer, a prominent citizen of Richmond, has formally pro- 


tested st the recent election in Virginia, on the grounds that 
Colonel , the superintendent, connived at frauds, and that the 


election was illegally prolonged and not conducted in conformity 
with the requirements of the Reconstruction Act. General Schofield 
replied that the conduct of Rose should be investigated and the 

uestion of the legality of the election referred to the Convention. 
Gilmer further protested against this decision, the Convention being 
Radical, prominent citizens have been ordered to leave 
Richmond by the Coloured Vigilance Committee for speaking dis- 
respectfully of Mr. Hunnicutt and discharging negro Radical 
employés. Armed negroes guard Hunnicutt’s house, who asserts 
that he is threatened with assassination. 

The Southern press generally predicts a war of races. The 
Southerners are urging the President to increase the national mili- 
tary force in the South, in order to overawe the negroes, who, well 
armed, meditate a general insurrection, President Johnson has 
referred the recent reports relative to the apprehended negro insur- 
rection in the South to the War Department, and the subject will be 
considered at a Cabinet meeting. The military force in the South 
will probably be increased, and the district commanders instructed 
to prevent the arming of the ne . 

arksville, Bagdad, Brownsville, and other towns of Texas have 
nearly been destroyed by the recent storms, Many lives have been 
lost, and in Matamoros 1500 houses have been blown down, 


MEXICO. 

Advices from Vera Cruz to the 24th ult. state that an opposition 
party is agitating to cause the impeachment of Juarez, and that the 
Opposition will have the majority in the New Mexican Covugress, 
Juarez has received a congratulatory letter from the Spanish 


General Prim, 
ST. DOMINGO, 

It is reported that war has broken out between San Domingo and 
Hayti—that is to say, that portion of the island the conquest of 
which was recently attempted by Spain, has declared war avainst 
the independent Republic of Hayti, which itself has ouly just passed 
through the ordeal of a revolution. 


THE DANISH JOURNALS contradict the announcement of the death of 
the Countess Danner, morganatic wife of the late King Frederick VII. 

THE SHEFFIELD SAWMAKERS.-—The Sawmakers’ Union of Sheffield has 
now followed in the evil steps of the Sawgrinders’ Union in becoming 
accessory after the fact to attempt to blow up Fearnehough and his family. 
One Thomas Smith was secretary of the Sawmakers’ Union at the time of 
the outrage, and before the Special Commission of Inquiry be confessed that 
he had paid Broadhead £7 10s, as his society's share of the * expenses” of 
the job, This was unknown to the society at the time, and after the fact 
came out Smith resigned his office and another secretary was appointed, 
He has now made an appeal to the union to be exempted from the operation 
of the ninth rule, which provides that men out of employ shall receive scale 
of twelve weeks only, Smith represented that in consequence of being con- 
cerned in the outrage manufacturers refused to employ him, and therefore 
he thought he onght not to come under the rule. The society thought so 
too, and decided to allow him full scale so long as he remained out of work. 
This is virtually an annuity, 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL HISTORY. 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette.”’) 


AnonG the numberless school histories of England extant there 
is one which is worth notice for reasons which will presently appear 
Itis not a new book—the first edition appeared in 1845; but it has 
been frequently reprinted since, It bears no imposing name, nor 
does it assume to clear up obscurities or to settle disputed points, 
It is a very brief summary, intended for children. But, being one 
of the books approved by the Committee of Council on Education 
for use in National Schools—one of the books which it supplies these 
schools at reduced prices, and which, therefore, since 1815 has had 
some share in forming the mind of the present generation—it derives 
from that fact an importance which justifies us, especially at this 
juncture, in bestowing some attention upon it. 

The book is entitled “ English History for Children,” by the Rev, 
J. M. Neale, M.A., Warden of Sackville College, East Grinstead, 
“The object of the following pages,” says the preface, “is to give 
children a Churchman’s view of the history of his own country, aud, 
if it might be, to secure a correct first impression on their minds,’ 
Whether the Committee of Council was justified in adopting a book 
avowedly written in a partisan spirit, and in puttinyy its official 
stamp on the views it enunciates, is a matter on which there will be 
very little difference of opinion so soon as we have shown what are 
the “correct first impressions” which Mr, Neale desires to impress 
on the juvenile mind, 

There are events in our history of which we are all proud, and 
characters of which we all think with reverence, Magna Charta 
Lord William Russell, Hampden, and the Revolution are “hou it 
hold words” with us; and whatever difference of opinion mi:})t 
exist among Englishmen concerning the Reformation, Luther, aud 
Calvin, we really thought. that there could be none whatever about 
them, We fancied, too, that “ the divine right of kings to govern 
wrong” was a doctrine of the past. Nor did we suppose there 
existed a clergyman of the Church of England who would venture 
to teach as great evils the loss of such “rights of the Church” as 
inordinate wealth, temporal power, and the impunity of the priesi- 
hood from civil law, It seems, however, that, in common with many 
others, including the whole body of English historians, we have been 
reading history the wrong way; or assuredly the Committec of 
Council would not countenance the exhibition of Queen Hiiziabeth, of 
William III., of Multon, aud the great mass of the Puritans as 
villanous; while “Bloody Mary,” her namesake of Scotland, 
Claverhouse, and James II, are eulogised as choice heroes and 
examples of unappreciated goodness. We must let the author speak 
for himeelf on these and similar points :— 

Magna Charta, page 79, “A great deal of nonsense has been written 
and spoken about this charter ; and it is generally called the foundatien of 
our liberties. It is so in a certain sense; and there is a great lesson which 
I want you to learn from it. You will sometimes hear persons in these days 
say that all real authority comes from the people. It is not so: all autho- 
rity in civil matters comes directly from the Queen, and through her from 
God, In the case we speak of, the Barons had not the power to make Magna 
Charta: King John only had authority to sign it.” 

Parliament, Edward I., page 92. ‘ By this time the Constitution was 
much the same ax now ; except that in the House of Lords there were few 
temporal noblemen and many more spiritual peers. For not only did the 
Bisheps sit in Parliament, but also the abbots of the larger houses, who were 
calied mitred abbats, because they wore initres, and sometimes lords 
abbats. By this you may see how very unfairly the Church has been dealt 
with; for while the temporal or Jay noblemen have been very much 
increased, the spiritual peers have been much diminished.” 

James L., page 11, ** Disputes soon began between James and his Par)ia- 
ment, in which the Parliament was always clearly in the wrong. ‘J’liey 
wanted to obtain the power which they afterwards did obtain, and which 
they have now, but to which, according to our original Constitution, 
they had no right,” 

Concerning Prince Henry, who was commonly regarded as the 
Lope of England, the author makes the following Christian obscr- 
vation :—* In 1612 James lost his eldest son, Henry, ‘This was a 
blessing to the Church, for he was a Puritan at heart,” 

It is scarcely possible to make extracts capable of giving an idea 
of the manner in which the reign of Charles 1. is described, Charles, 
his Ministers, and his conduct are invariably praised, and his oppo- 
nents invariably condemned. Then, at page 197, we ure told that 
“the Commons did not do their duty in supplying his wants.” Page 
198, “In 1629 the Parliament began to show a very bad spiric.”— 
“ Charles dissolved this Parliament, and the conduct of the Commons 
at its end was almost treasonable.” The riot caused by the reading 
of the Prayer-book at Edinburgh is called ‘‘a wicked outrage.’ 
And the Covenant is denounced as “a solemn act of 
schism and rebellion.” The war between the King and the 
Parliament is deplored as “‘a war the effects of which we 
are sadly feeling to this day.” ‘ Hampden was slain miserably ;” 
that “miserably” being a most characteristic touci of cant, 
Fairfax was “the best of a wicked company;’ Cromwell 
was ‘‘one of those fearful characters to whom God sends a strong 
delusion that they should believe alie;” and Pym, Bastwick, and 
Burton were men who “had written seditious and profane books 
against the Church,’ and who “were punished for this offence by 
having their ears cut off, standing in tte pillory, paying a large fine, 
and being imprisoned for life. These wicked men were looked on as 
martyrs,” As for the Revolution, “this was a fatal blow to the 
English Constitution, and had nearly been the ruin of our Church.” 
The remarks made on the American revolt are also well worthy of 
notice :— As England had been at great expewse during this war, 
it was thought fit that the North American colonists should contri- 
bute their shsre. This the Americans wickedly resisted, aud their 
spirit towards the mother country became worse and worse. It was 
in a great measure the fault of Uogland. We were right in the 
dispute ; dut we had been fearfully wrong in not supplying those cust 
regions with Bishops.” 

The prominent characters of history are dealt with just as its 
greater events are, Wicklifl “ tanght many errors and little truth.” 
Luther “ was enraged that the sale of indulgences was taken away 
from his own order, because they were thought to have kept back 
part of the money ari-ing from it. Somethings he said were true, 
but many more were false and unjustifiable; he used most barsh 
and vile language to his superiors. He had made a vow of never 
marrying, as all monks had done; he wickedly broke this and per- 
suaded a nun to break hers and warry him,” Lord Cromwell was 
“beheaded by a just punishment for his shaie in the matter of the 
abbey Jands,” Mary Tudor's “ conecientiousness, kindness of heart, 
Jove to the poor (whom she tcok pleasure in relieving under a dis- 
guise), and restitution to the Church cf the property her father 
had taken from it for his own use, deserve much praise.’ © Her 
Court was a model of purity ; her sister Elizabeth's was a perfect ven 
of wickedness. In short, her goodness was her own; her faults 
those of her advisers,” As for some of Mary’s victims, no “ hone.t 
man could have held the see of Canterbury during the time hic 
(Cranmer) held it,” Ridley preached rebellion at Paul's Cross; 
and Lady Jane Grey, who, according to our author, is falsely said to 
have been averse to her proclamation as Queen, was pnt to death 
because Mary's “most remarkable gentleness’ in the conspiracies 
which attended her exaltation to the throne had been misund«rstou’, 
and “ it was now necessary to make anexample.” The greater part ot 
the space devoted to Elizabeth's reign is absorbed by a vindication of 
thecharacter and adisplay of the suiferings of Mary of Scotland, who, 
as Mr. Neale says, “could not conceive a more happy end to her im- 
prisonment than the shedding her blood for her relivion,.” ‘The whole 
story of that reign in Mr, Neale’s book is avowediy a summary of 
Elizabeth's crimes. She ordered the bishops—who, * to their eternal 
honour, all refused but Kitchen ”—to take the oath of supremacy ; 
she Jaid hold on the best of their lands before she allowed their suec- 
cessors to enter on their sees; she persecuted and murdered her 
cousin ; she cruelly persecuted the Roman Catholics (Mary's perse- 
cution of the Protestants is excused, extenuated, all but justitied); 
she assisted— one of the worst actions of her life""—the Huguenots ; 
she aided the Dutch rebels; she intrigued against James of Scotland ; 
and her character is summed up by attributing to her, besides “ all 
the faults of the Tudors,” indecision, vanity, perfidiousness, and 
cruelty—altogether her own. 

Mr. Neale’s book also teaches that the two Jameses were excel- 
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Jent men, and their opponents the very reverse, Russell and Sydney, 
« who have sometimes been called patriots, are now known to have 
heen bribed to do what they did.” That John Milton wrote 
“Paradise Lost” is “a remarkable proof that it does not always 
pleare God to bestow the greatest gifts on good men; for Milton 
nad written & defence of the murder ot Charles the Martyr.” 
James IL. is praised for his hatred of deceit, his brotherly love, and 
«his zeal for what he thought the only true Church ;” and though 
Judge Jetiries, bad as he was, merely “imitated the proceedings of 
Quacen Elizabeth’s Judges after the northern rebellion,” “his conduct 
js said to have been displeasing to James.” Of course Mr, Neale 
makes no apology for William IIT, His misdeeds are placed in the 
strongest relief. “ He ordered the family of the Macdonalds to be 
murdered in cold blood ;” he lavished English blood and treasure 
in selfish quarrels; he originated the National Debt; and, being 
aogether a bad and cold-hearted man, did more harm to Eagland, 
both in politics and religion, than we have yet been able to recover,” 

We have little space tor further extract from this faithful epitome 
of Evglish history—this instructive manual for youth ; but we can- 
not abstain from quoting a sentence or two to show the author's 
notions on ecclesiastical points, He remarks :—“ Money or pro- 
perty of any sort taken away from the Church is always a curse; 
and L will tell you why it is. In ancient times, when a church was 
tounded, a solemn curse was pronounced by the Bishop who con- 
svorated it against such as should dare to take any of its posses- 
sions to his own use; and it has pleased God remarkably to fiulfil 
tuat curse to the present day,” Mr, Neale also says, ‘* Where there 
js no succession of Bishops from the Apostles there can be no 
Church.” He calls the dissolution of monasteries “a blow from 
which the Church of England has never recovered,” and ‘a fearful 
robbery of God,” while he declares that “the money which arose 
from this fearful sacrilege brought a curse with it.” He informs 
litde children that ‘‘ Presbyters pretending to consecrate presbyters 
is a thing equally profane and foolish,” and he denounces the sup: 

ression of the Irish bishoprics as another Church robbery. 

While the author is careful in branding with the strongest censure 
all that he dislikes, he nses to the utmost his natural dexterity in 
bringing before the reader matters that he dare not praise. Existing 
prejudices are too strong for him to venture on absolute approval 
of the negotiation carried on between Laud and the Pope in the 
time of Charles L., or of the Romanising efforts of James IL., and 
theretore he summarises these matters with what would be impar- 
tiality in another writer, But Mr. Neale is so given to vituperation 
where he does not love that the moment he retrains from it we feel 
tliat we mittst accept the abstention as a token of approval. Indeed, 
u writer lige this can be guilty of little greater partiality than by 
relating an incident, or drawing a character, sober!y; and this is 
particularly apparent in the comparatively lengthened accounts 
which he gives of Lecket and the * Gunpowder Piot,” asa in the 
elaborate apology which he ventures for the persezution of the 
Lollards. 

1n fine, this little book would have been creditable to a virulent 
Jesvitof the sixteenth century; buy itdoes no credit to the judgment 
of those who included it among tiie books to be supplied to the 
National Schools of England at reduced prices. And, considering 
the wnisehief it is calculated (we use the word in its widest sense) to 
do, aud musi have done—for the copy before us has been used as @ 
class book in a National School—we think it worth some trouble te 
tind ont how it came to obtain the sanction of the Committee of 
Council on Education, and when, 


Mk. CHARLES DICKENS sailed from Liverpool for the United States on 
Saturday morning in the Cunard mail-steamer Cuba, 

Tuk HURRICANK AT St. THOMAS.—The telegram received from Havannah 
communicating the intelligence of the fearful devastation by the hurricane 
ut St. Thomas, set forth that five steamers were lost, but only gave the 
names of two, the Rhone and the Wye, Royal West Indian mail-steamers, 
On Tuesday a telegram arrived with information that the Colombian 
steamer, belonging to the West India and Pacific Steam-ship Company, 
was also wrecked at St. Thomas during the recent hurricane, involving a 
loss on the Lendon, Liverpool, and Giasgow underwriters to the extent of a 
quarter of a million sterling. Her passengers and crew were more fortunate 
than those of the ill-fated Rhone ; for all were saved, It is said she lies 
sunk in 34 ft. of water, and may possibly be raised, for which purpose a 
stoumer will leave Liverpool immediately with divers and machinery to 
attempt it. The Colombian sailed from Liverpool on Oct. 13, and must have 
arrived at St. Thomas the day she was due, the day of the hurricane, 
Some doubts have been entertained whether she was the steamer that was 
lost, or that it was the Columbia, known to be near the same spot at the 
time, which led to some speculation, and even up to noon on Wednesday, 
underwriters were accepting lines on the West Indian Colombian at the rate 
of 80gs, per cent. Several lines were taken at 70 gs. Before the loss was 
known in England, there was some apprehension about her, as 10 gs. and 
12 gs. were being psid to effect insurances upon her. The excitement to 
obtain particulars of the other two steamers and the fifty ships reported lost 
in the hurricane is very great. Increased premiums aredeman¢éed to insure 
all vessels known to be in the West Indian Islands during the storm. 


FentaN MENACES.—The Cork E.raminer of Monday published the fol- 
lowing letter, which, it remarks, ** bears internal evidence of its genuine- 
ness’ ;—** Bir,—I presume the readers of your valuable journal have no 
doubt as to the Government hanging those men unfairly convicted at Man- 
chester for the murder of the policeman Brett. If so, 1 advise the Govern- 
ment to look before they leap, for fear they should repent when too late, 
All I say is, the night that succeeds the day they are to hang will see every 
town and city in England on fire ; and it will be no small fire either, Mr. 
Editor, for there will be a good many in each town, I need not tell you we 
have a goodly set of Fenians in each town, It is very easy to carry a few 
bottles for the work in their pockets. They have only to dash one through 
« window, and the inside is in a blaze. Some of our English mer- 
chants will curse the hanging business, and wish that they 
were hung instead themseiver, Kelly said, ‘ We will have an 
eye for an eye;’ and so we are determined, The Government think 
they can quieten us by hanging a few. I tell them if they hang 
20,000 the remainder will be their enemies when the opportunity permits. 
We want none of their favours. Nothing short of a clear separation will 
please us, and that, thank God, we hope to have before long. It would 
blunt our weapons very much if we accept any of their treacheries. 
Mr. Editor, I was two months ago a loyal man; now I am A WICKED 
FeNtaAN.” A New York journal announces the arrival in that city of 
Deasey, one of the two men who were rescued by Allen and his confederates, 
A rather curious and not quite credible account is given of the manner in 
which Kelly and Deasey contrived to baflie the police after their rescue. 
Deasey is said to have crossed the Atlantic in the City of Paris, joining the 
ship at Liverpool, and being assisted with his luggage by Kelly, who was 
disguised asa porter. Kelly, it is asserted, remains in this country, being 
charged with the functions—this, of course, is meant to be a dreadful 
threat—of “inspector of British commerce and shipping.” The New York 
correspondent of a Cork journal mentions a report, which he apparently 
believes, that the British shipping in New York is to be fired in the event 
of the execution of any of the condemned convicts. 

BENEFIT SOCIETIES IN RURAL DISTRICTS.—A paper was read at the 
last meeting of the Farmers’ Club, by Mr. Charles Howard, ot biddenham, 
near Bedford, on a subject of great importance, not only to agriculturists, 
but to the entire nation. The discussions at this club are, as Mr. Howard, 
began by remarking, of interest mainly to the farmer; but on this occasion 
the welfare of the labourer was more immediately considered. From @ mass 
of correspondence and statistics oa the subject of benefic clubs, Mr, Howard 
was enabled to point out pretty clearly the superiority of county as opposed 
to village societies, He dwelt on the known evils of the public-house 
system, showing that for every shilling paid to the fund, from threepence 
to sixpence found its way into the till of the landlord, Thegreat success of 
rome of the benefit societies of Wiltshire, ssex, and other parts of the 
country was in great measure brought about by the encouragement 
riven by the local gentry and by farmers, in becoming honorary and even 
ordinary members, and in superintending the management and adminis- 
tration of the funds, ‘The rules in these cases had been certified 
by Mr, Tidd Pratt, whose authority was quoted to show that in the 25,000 
benciit clubs of this country those which are soundly constituted may be 
reckoned, not by thousands nor by hundreds, but by tens. The smaller 
societies are often got up by publicaus. Some of these village clabs would 
begin well; but the funds fatied as they advanced, and were not made up 
by accessions ot younger men. Then, when it became obvious that the club 
must fail, the members would divide the cash in hand among themeclves, 
and start a fresh club, to be joincd by young men, and, to secure their funds, 
would refuse admission to aged members of the old society. Mr. Howard 
recommended the organising these clubs and extending them over county 
or (uarter-sessions districts, and he also advised that their rules should in 
all cases be certified by Mr. Tidd Pratt. He threw out a suggestion, as well, 
Ulat the post-oflice savings banks might be made available, as a machinery 
ready to hand; and said he thought ic worth the consideration of Govern- 
ment in what manner these institutions could aid in granting allowances 
in time of sickness. 


TERRIBLE COLLIERY EXPLOSION IN WALES. 

THE most Serious calamity that ever befel South Wales in the 
shape of colliery explosions happened, on Friday, the 8:h inst., at 
Ferndale Colliery, situated at the top of the Rhonddavach valley, a 
small dingle branching out of the Rhondda valley, at Porth, on the 
Taff Vale Railway, and extending for about tive miles by railway, 
but more than that by the highway. It isa large colliery, belong- 
ing to Messrs, Davis and Son, the great coal-owners, of Aberdare, 
and gives employment to 300 hands, men and boys. The pit was 
sunk about eight years ago to the 4-ft. seam, which is the famous 
Merthyr steam-coal, at 300 yards from the surface, and the output is 
very considerable, It has communication with Cardiff by the Taff 
Vale Railway ; but being at the top of the valley, and alone, with 
the population entirely dependent upon it, there is no passenger- 
train service, and consequently it is difficult of access, the road or 
rather route from Aberdare being simply a beaten path over a steep 
and tugged mountain, The nearest railway station is five miles 
off. ‘The village is of mushroom growth, having sprung up with 
the colliery, ‘Lhere are now about 250 houses, including a con- 
siderable number of wooden shanties of the American type, but 
better constructed, and far more comfortable, Every house is 
inhabited, and most householders have lodgers, the gross population 
of the village being about 800. The villaze is named after the 
colliery, Ferndale, though it is better known in the locality as 
Blaenllechan, The little village has been plunged into mournin gbyone 
of the saddest events that ever befel the district. On Friday morning 
week, and for several mornings previously, there had been a dense 
fog, so dense in fact that nothing could be seen a few yards off, 
and this heavy condition of the atmosphere had its deleterious 
effect upon the ventilation of the mine. About 170 men and boys 
went down to work on that morning, but it docs not appear that any 
misgivings were entertained as to the safety of the pit, and things 
went on as usual until shortly after one o'clock, when a frightful 
explosion of firedamp took place, and in an instant the whole pit 
was ina blaze, The blast swept along the main drift, and ex:enued 
into all the workings, The men at the bottom of the siaft —those 
employed to hitch the trams on the cage—were blown aw ay, two 
of them being killed, and the third escaping in the most ex raordi- 
nary manner without much injury. The blas: then ascended the shaft 
with @ tremendous roar, and drove the men at the top from their 
posts, It was at once evident that there had been a great explosion, 
and messengers were sent off for the proprictors, and to neigh- 
bouring pits for assistance. The report spread like wildfire, and it 
was not long before the pit’s mouth was besieged by an anxious and 
excited crowd of people who had friends in the’ mine. It was 
impossible to go down immediately after the explosion, but as soon 


; a8 the air had cleared an exploring party descended, and returned 


with the intelligence that the workings had been terribly damaged 
and the ventilation interrupted. Measures were then taken Jor 
carrying the air forward, and after a painful delay several bodies 
were found, including that of Mr. Williams, the manager of the pit, 
who was amongst the killed. It was found that enormons falls had 
been caused by the explosion, and often the communication was 
entirely cut off by rubbish, which had to be removed before the 
bodies could be got at. ‘The clearance of these falls occasioned a 
vast amount of delay and a corresponding amount of distressing 
suspense to the friends of the hapless workmen at the bank, At 
five o'clock only twenty bodies had been recovered, and, although 
working purties were incessantly engaged in exploring the workings, 
up to five o'clock last Saturday morning only fifty-three had 
been got out. Of those four or five were alive, but in such 


an awfal condition that some of them have since died, 
There then remained 120 in the workings behind the 


falls, but unhappily the falls were so great und the air so 
foul that they could only be cleared with the greatest possible difli- 
culty and danger. The air at the face of the rubbish was so bad that 
for hours together the workmen were obliged to grope iu the dark, it 
being impossible to carry a light through so much carburetted 
hydrogen as exists. A brattice was erected, and even with this it 
was impossible to obtain a clear current to the front, On Saturday 
night a search party from the Daffyn district of the mine (which is 
reached by a separate pit, and which appears to have escaped the 
explosion) were exploring some of the main roads, when they found 
€ man in an exhausted state, but otherwise unhurt. The ventilating 
furnace was relighted on Monday morning, a course of action con- 
sidered somewhat perilous, but no bad results followed. A large 
number of bodies have been recovered; but others are still known 
to be in the mine. 

The blow has fallen with dreadful effects upon some families, In 
one house a father and four sous lay stretched out; and in another, 
of six that went to work in the morning only one returned alive, 
and he was badly hurt, In half the houses which were visited by 
the coroner and jury last Saturday the victims lay in pairs; and in 
other houses the women were waiting, with woe-begone counte- 
nances, the arrival of the corpzes of their relatives from the 
pit. Hardly one house out of three will escape this awful 
visitation; and, as the workpeop!e there have gathered from’ the 
Merthyr and Aberdare districts chiefly, the excitement in those 
two towns is immense, At most of the homes of the deceased there 
was much poverty and physical suffering apparent; in some cases 
the bodies lay on the floor, covered with sacks, just as they came 
from the pit. 

As to the cause of the accident it would be hazardous to give an 
opinion, it being utterly impossible as yet to say where the gas fired, 


MORE COLLIERY ACCIDENTS. 


MoonsELY Down Pit, DUntam.—A large group of collieries are 
wrought in the Wear household coal district by the Hetton Coal Company, 
and one of them, Moorsely Down pit, is situated about half a mile from the 
village of Hetton, in the county of Durham. ‘here are two shafts in the 
pit—Kppleton Jane, or down-cast ; and the Caroline, or up-cast shaft, 
The Eppleton Jane is something over 160 fathoms deep, the Hetton seam 
being wrought abont forty fathoms from the bottom, an intake commu- 
nicating with the Caroline There was the usual woodwork, frame 
pulleys, wooden screens, cabin, &c., at bank. Wednesday night week 
was cold and gusty in the north, and the men employed at the bank 
had lighted a fire near the screens, and it is supposed that some of the 
burning coals had been thrown amoung the woodwork, for about two o'clock 
it was discovered that the screens and gearing were on fire. The first call of 
the first shift of the pitmen were all in the mine at the time ; and wheu one 
of the overmen had gone down the pit about that hour, he found all the 
men in the greatest ularm from the smoke and stythe blowing in among 
them, A smart breeze fanned the fire into a blaze, and the screens and 
woodwork were soon in flames, lighting the country round. The pit 
“ busser"’ was sounded, and pitmen flocked in from the neighbourhood. 
Two small fire-engines were brought into play, but che fire burnt fiercely, 
igniting sixteen waggons of coal, which werestanding hard by. Thedown- 
cast current of air took clouds of smoke down into the workings of the pit, 
and great sanity was felt for the safety of the men and lads, about 200 in 
number, below. There was a communication, however, between the pit 
and the Hetton Colliery—again showing the immense importance of having 
more than one means of egress from a mine, in case of accidents—and the 
bulk of the men and lads were got out by the Hetton shaft ; but, on making 
& muster, it was found that several men were missing, and a party 
(including Mr. Lindsey Wood, of Hvtton Hail, one of the partners, Mr. 
Hipplewhite, Mr. Peter Spooner, and others) went down the pit in quest of 
them. They proceeded down the Caroline shaft, and in searching the 
intake they found the missing men, five in number. The back overman, 
Robert Thompson, was lying in a dying state ciose to the edge of the shaft. 
The other men were suffering severely from the effects of the stythe and 
smoke driven into the pit. They were all speedily sent to bank, but 
Thompson died soon after he was taken to his residence, Caroline-street, 
Hetton. Hill, one of the other men, is seriously ill. Between twenty and 
thirty of the other men and lads brought to bauk up tlie Hetton shaft were 

ill from the effects of the smoke and gas, and several of them were 
insensible. The fire continued to rage for hours, and all the standing 
gear,with the sixteen waggons of coal at the Jane pit, weve destroyed. 


HoOMER-HILL COLLIERY, STOURBRIDG!:. An accident has also ocenrred 
at the Homer-hill Colliery, a few miles trom Srourbridge, by which a 
number of lives were placed in peril. ‘he colliery belongs to Messrs. 8. 
Evers and Son, and the mine has been worked hitherto without much 
sulphur being met with. The overlooker went down the mine at half past 
five a.m., and looked round the workings, but did not perceive any foul air, 
The men and boys, to the number of between forty and fifty, thenavent 
down to their work, and all went well for some time. Suddenly a quantity 
of rubbish gave way, and this released some gas, the explosion of which was 
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caused by coming in contact with the flame of the candles which the men 
were using at their work. Inthe part where the casulty happened there 
were about forty men and boys at work, and of these sixteen were injurcd. 
It was an hour before the men were got out of the mine, the cage being 
disarranged by the ‘occurrence, and in the meantime hundreds of people 
flocked to the mouth of the pit in a state of the greatest excitement. Most 
of those iujnred were suffering from burns, and various necessaries were at 
once provided for meeting the emergency. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS OF 
MINES. 

Tur record of the accidents and explosions which unhappily sige 
nalised 1866 gives to the report just issued a kind of tragical interest, 
The number of men and boys employed in the collieries of England 
and Scotland amounted last year to 320,663, and one hundred 
million tons of coal were raised by their labours. Yet no fewer than 
1484 lives were lost ; and, if the gentlemen who discharge the arduous 
and frequently dangerous duties of inspectors of mines are to be 
believed, a very large number of the 857 accidents which occurred 
might have been avoided by the exercise of caution and foresight. 
There are 3192 collieries in Great Britain; and of these Yorkshire 
contains 434; North and East Lancashire, 265; South Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire, 544; and South Wales, 338, The pre-eminence 
in fatalities belongs to Yorkshire, in which the Oaks Colliery, where, 
on the 12th of December last, 331 out of a total of 340 persons 
working were killed by the terrific explosion, which for years to 
come will be remembered with so much horror by the in- 
habitants of the district. On the following day twenty-three per- 
sons out of an exploring party of twenty-eight, led by the late Mr. 
Parkin Jeffcock, also perished, and the result of the series of ex- 
plosions was that it became necessary to close the pit, and that the 
bodies of Mr. Jeifcock and his companions were only recovered the 
other day, Mr. Dickenson’s report points cut that, except in the 
magnitude of the disaster, the explosion differed in no respect from 
other accidents of the same character. There had been a consider- 
able accumulation of gas, and the orvinary discharge of tiredamp in 
the mine was exceedingly large, ‘Che inspector thinks that there 
is no need of supposing that there had beeu any extraordinary out- 
burst, and he shows the injurious effect which must have resulted 
from asudden diminution of atmospheric pressure which took place 
on the day of the accident, ‘There is no evidence to explain how 
the firedamp became ignited, It is just possible that it may have 
happened by the breaking of a lamp, but it is perfectly established 
that the explosion took place immediately after a “shot” had beea 
fired, containing an unusual amount of powder, which Mr. 
Dickenson thinks may have disturbed the accumulated gas. He 
believes that there was no want of care and discipline in carrying on 
the work, and that the arrangements for ventilation were a+ perfect 
as possible, but objects to the system employed in the Oaks Colliery, 
as tending to cause a large accumulation of gas, especially in w dis 
trict where the seata of coal is so notoriously “ tiery ” asat Barnsley. 
The report contains several suggestions as to the improvement of 
present systems of mining, which deserve the careful atteation of 
mining eogineers, 

The colliery accident at Pelton, on Oct. 31, 1866, is reported by 
another inspector, ‘Thirty jives were lost, The mine had always 
been considered a safe one, there being avery small accumulation of 
gas and firedamp, ‘The accident seemed to have occurred through 
the faliing of ash or of some portion of the rouf, aud the only 
fact worthy of notice is the circumstance ascertained by scientific 
experiment, that an exp'osive current of firedamp and atmospheric 
air moving at the velocity of eight feet per second will be iguited by 
the flame of an ordinary Davy lamp, From the West Lincashire 
aad North Wailea district Mr. Higsen reports two serious explosions, 
tat the High-brook mine, a:tendcd with a loss of thirty lives; . 


that, 
and at Garswood, where twelve persous were burned or suffocated, 
Dealing with individual accideuts, Mr. Higson states that in bis own 
district forty lives were lost. by disobedieuce, want of discipline, and 
negligence on the part of miners; fifty-two by accidents which could 
not have been avoided, and fitty-nine owing to circumstances which 
better munagement could have prevented, Mr. Wynne reports 
two of the most fatal explosious of the year — those at the 
Victoria pit, Dokintield, in the South Staffordshire district; and 
xt “Talk-o’-th’-Hill, In the former instance thirty-eight lives were 
lost, owing, as Mr, Wynne states, to want of forethought on the 
part of the manager. Lhe gas had got into the horse-road, where 
there were open lights, Ten minutes, according to the inspector, 
would have cleared the gas off, but no attempt was made to do so, 
and the verdict of the jury was, without attaching the crime of 
manslaughter to the manager, that the accident was due in a large 
measure to negligence and incompetence, The explosion at Talk- 
o’-th’- Hill would have been the most fatal of the year but for the 
occurrence in the same week of the fearful catastrophe at the Oaks. 
Ninety-one lives were lost, and some extraordinary facts were 
deposed to on the inquest, The men appear to have smoked 
without hindrance, to have used false keys for their Davy lamps, 
and to have had imperfect lamps, One of the principal witnesses, 
skilled in the management of mines, stated that the ventilation was 
imperfect, the discipline lax, that “ shots ’ were fired by anyone, at 
any time, that men were allowed to go where gas had accumulated, 
and lamps were lighted in the return air, 

The notice of this bluebook, which contains most important and 
interesting reports, and is illustrated by plans of the mines in which 
accidents and explosions occurred, is best summed up in the words 
of Mr. Higson:—‘“ Mining, under any circumstances is always 
attended with danger, more, perbaps, than any other occupation 
which a labourer follows, Yet, of all others, the miner seems to 
think the least about it; he sees or hears of explosions destroying 
hundreds at a time, of falls of roof upon tellow-workmen or 
assistants, of inburats of water inundating a whole pit, of ropes 
breaking while suspending a living freight, of boilers bursting and 
causing the loss of many a valuable life ; and still he pursues his 
daily calling, and relies for all necessary protection on those in 
charge of the works, On finding anything wrong in his place of 
work, he may, perhaps, mention it to the underlooker or fireman 
when he mects with him, but he seldom makes communications to 
the owner or principal agent, and never to the Inspector of Mines,” 

e —_ 


THE OAKS COLLIERY ExPLosion.—Mr. Dickinson, the inspector of 
this colliery, in his report, just issued, states that the seam of coal known 
as the Barnsley bed is about 8 ft. thick, and notoriously tiery; and 
that the cause of the explosion was clearly attributable, in his opinion, 
to the system upon which the colliery was worked, The workings at the 
deep of the shafts where the explosion originated were upon the long- 
wall eystem. ‘The whole of the working faces open at the time of the acci- 
deut amounted to aboutonc mile in length. These faces, and the goaves 
behind them, some of which contained the firedamp, were scattered about 
in various parts of the workings. The working places were at the rise 
side of cach goal, going up hiil, so that any firedamp which might 
become dislodged would at once go upon the men in those “ faces.” 
The gate roads, by which the coai was brought from the faces, came 
down through the goaves, the roof at the sides being supported with 
pack-walls. These pack-walls were built of stone which fell from the 
roof of the goayes, and the stone had to be brought out from behind 
the temporary supports called “‘chocks” at the faces. In jetting out 
this stone the miners had to leave their safety-lamps outside, aud go 
into the goafin the dark. He reports that “ the present system of working 
appears te involve this reprchensible practice, and it appears to be com- 
mon to the other collieries worked upon the old system, and the long-wall 
system, as now practized in this seam at Barnsley.” The mining 
interested in the management of these mines are earnestly solicited to take 

he matter into seflous consideration, in order that a more suitable system 
may be introduced. Mr. Dickinson had adopted a system (which was 
brought under the notice of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons) ia his late district, to which he attributes a diminution in 
the number of accidents, concurrently with a large increase in the num- 
ber of persons employed in coal-mining, and recommends the adoption of 
that sy-vem to the Barnsicy seam, 

A Cask O¥ NITRO-GLYCERINE, delivered two or three days back for 
conveyance at the Berlin railway station, exploded. One of theporters was 
killed on the spot, and another, whose leg had to be amputated, died the 
same night. The driver of a waggon was greatly injured, and the vehicle 
itself blown to pieces. The explosion extinguished the gas in the station, 
and great disorder ensned, An inquiry has been instituted with a view to 
punish the sender, es the transmission of inflammable matters by railway 
is prohibited, 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN HYDE 


PARK. 

In Hyde Park, “ there lies the 
scene” of our present remarks. 
At the time of the formation of 
the beautiful beds of flowers 
bordering Park-lane, advantage 
was taken of the disused reser- 
voir, opposite the Mount-street 
entrance, to form a sunk garden, 
the sloping banks of which are 
covered with turf. The bottom, 
approached by four flights of 
stone steps, is laid out in beds 
intersected by four broad gravel 
walks, in the centre of which is 
placed the most artistic of our 
drinking-fountains (designed by 
Munro). Raised upon three stone 
steps is placed a noble marble 
tazza, in the centre of which is 
the figure of a boy, kneeling on 
and grasping the dorsal fin of a 
huge dolphin, from the blow- 
holes of which proceed two 
sparkling jeta of water, falling 
into the capacious basin. The 
garden being below the general 
level of the park, is greatly 
sheltered from the cold east 
wind, and forms a favourite 
place of resort for children. 

We have now to speak of the 
present improved system of 
rolling the roads of the park by 
the use of the powerful steam- 
roller, of which we give an 
lilustration. It was used every 
night upon the various roads, 
and rapidly produced a 
marked improvement in their 
condition, The roller is the 
invention ef Messrs, Aveling and 
Porter, of Rochester, manu- 
factured by Messrs, Easton, 
Hinds, and Anderson, of South- 
wark, The engine is of 12-horse 
power, nominal, but capable of 
working to a much higher 
power, The rollers are of 7-ft, 
diameter, and are 3 ft. in width, 
bringing to bear a weight of 
more than three tons on every 
square foot of surface. Another 
new steam metal-crushing 
machine, made by Messrs, 
Richard Moreland and Son, has 
also been tried in Hyde Park, in 
the presence of Sir J. Thwaites, 
Mr. Bazelgette, Mr. Pollard, and 
various other gentlemen con- 
nected with the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The trina 
was conducted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Mann, the super, 
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intendent of the park and park 
is. The road had been 
specially prepared with metal, 
sand, and water. A very few 
assages of the roller speedily 
reduced the road to a smooth 
surface, The operations of the 
machine met with general ap- 
robation, This new roller, 
owever, has not been con- 
structed for metropolitan use, 
we are sorry to re but for the 
Government and Municipality of 
Bombay. It is designed in ‘ac- 
cordance with a recent patent 
of Mr. D. Thomson, and con- 
sists, externally, of a square 
wrought-iron casing of great 
strength and rigidity, which is 
nearly balanced on a large cen- 
tral roller, with the engine on 
one side and the boiler on the 
other. On the boiler side are 
two leading wheels, which take 
only a small portion of the load, 
and serve for steering, The 
boiler is vertical, on the Field 
principle, and the engine works 
direct on the large roller, by 
means of two pitch chains, with- 
out any intervention of gear- 
ing. The dimensions are :— 
Diameter of roller, 7 ft, Gin.; 
length, 6 ft.; length of external 
casing, 18 ft. Gin, ; width, & ft. ; 
height above roadway, 8 ft.; 
diameter of steering-wheels, 
3 ft. Gin; width, 1 ft. 2in. The 
machine was shown turning at 
right angles into roads, and is 
quite manageable even in a 
crowded street. When at work 
it is not turned round at the end 
of its course, but goes backwards 
and forwards with equal facility. 
The vertical boiler is said to bea 
great source of eafety. The 
diameter of the boileris 4 ft.3in.; 
height, 10 ft, Gin, ; twocylinders, 
1lin, diameter, 1 ft. 6 in, stroke, 
The pressure of steam is 100 lb. 
per square inch, and the gross 
weight 25} tons—21} tons on 
roller, and 4 tons on steering- 
wheels, 
Our smaller Illustration gives 
a representation of the new rail- 
ings on the Park-lane side of the 
park, It supplies the place of 
those torn down at the great 
Reform meeting last year. The 
railings are of massive bars of 
rolled iron, passing through the 
granite curb and brickwork, and 
bolted beneath to plates of 
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wrought iron passing 
under the foundation. 
The standard rails are 
capped with spiked 
lobes rising from 
acanthus foliage, the 
other rails terminating 
in the form of a fleur- 
de-lis, The manufac- 
turers are Mesers, Cot- 
tam and Co., Winsley- 
street. 


PEOPLE 
OF ABYSSINIA. 


Tue Rev. Henry A. 
Stern, in his ‘‘ Wander- 
ings among the Fala- 
shas in Abyssinia,” thus 
describes the people of 
the country: — “In 
visiting a remote coun- 
try, the appearance of 
the inhabitants pro- 
duces the most striking 
impressions, The idea 
that the dress, features, 
and bearings of a people 
tolerably well indicate 
their intellectual ac- 
quirements, and com- 
parative progress in the 
arts of civilised life, 
may perhaps account 
for this interest, Thus, 
on entering Abyssinia, 
the traveller at once 
perceives that he is in 
the midst of a race 
superior in every respect 
to all the other tribes 
of Central Africa. The 
negro cast of counte- 
nance—the stamp of 
Ham’s oppressed de- 
scendants, almost disappears on the alpine heights of Ethiopia, 
and, instead of it, the men and women one sees possess features 
and syamey of form that may justly be termed handsome. 
To give a full delineation of their person is an easy task, since, in 
every respect, a genuine Abyssinian resembles a bronze statue, which 
the greatest sculptor might safely take for his model. In size, the 
true medium is between 5 ft. and 6ft. Corpulent persons I have 
never seen amongst them, which may be accounted for by their con- 
tinual exposure to the open air, and their inartificial mode of 
existence, Erect and slender, they are still not devoid of muscular 
strength, nor of that symmetrical roundness which so much con- 
tributes to the beauty of the human frame, Their complexion, 
unlike that of other dark races, is very varied. The light olive- 
brown certainly predominates ; but it is not unusual to meet in a 
single town or village individuals who exhibit every shade of colour, 
from the pale Egyptian on the Nile at Cairo to the dark Negro in 
the malarious jungles near the equator. This peculiarity is, how- 
ever, not so notable amongst the highlanders as amongst thoee who 
dwell near the low border districts, where a free intermixture with 
the black Shankgallas produces a marked change in the tint of the 
skin and the expression of the countenance. 

“The costume of the my mc is exceedingly simple. Men of 
rank, from the King to the beggar, wear a shama, or loose dress of 
white cotton, which, in graceful fe is thrown over the shoulders, 
so as to leave the hands and arms free to carry spear and buckler. 
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ABYSSINIAN LADIES AND FEMALE ATTENDANTS.—(FROM A SKETCH BY THE REY. H. A. STERN.) 


The softness of the web, and the depth of the red border round the 
bottom of this convenient garb, indicate the social position of the 
wearer, and this is so minutely defined, that any one who should 
presume to ape his betters would, in all probability, obtain a lesson 
or two on from the Imperial giraffe-holder, Beneath the 
shama the aristocrat dons his silken, damask, or velvet kamees ; but 
this is a privilege only granted to a few magnates and those whom 
the King delights to honour, Trousers of the same material as the 
shama are worn by all, and also the cotton waistcloth, which is so 
long that, when wound round the waist, it serves the purpose of 
armour in warding off blows or in protecting from the thurst of 
sword or lance, When engaged in battle the shama is exchanged 
for the dino, a mere piece of skin, sometimes of the lion or leopard, 
but more commonly of the sheep. Those made by the saddlers at 
Gondar are lined with red cotton stuff or gay chintz; but, as the 
common soldiers cannot generally afford sc costly an article, the 
majority content themselves with a half-dressed sheep’s hide, which 
is fastened by a strip of leather around their necks, The great 
chiefs, like the Spartans of old, during an engagement wear scarlet 
jackets, or cloaks, in order that, in a sharp hand-to-hand combat, 
the enemy may not perceive the wounds he has inflicted, and so cut 
off his opponent’s retreat. 

“The description of the men may, with little variation, be applied 
tothe women, In their appearance and form the Abyssinian ladies 
are certainly not undeserving the fame they have ever enjoyed 
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among their sallow and 
dark - skinned neigh- 
bours. Round and well- 
proportioned, they are 
particularly favoured 
with high and broad 
foreheads, aquiline 
noses, and eyes which, 
notwithstanding their 
baie gray | large size 
and dark brilliancy, are 
so tempered by a soft, 
dreamy expression, that 
they rather enhance 
than detract from what 
Orientals consider the 

rfection of beauty. 

heir teeth are toler- 
ably white and even, 
but do not come up to 
those of the negro. The 
Abyssinians, however, 
surpass every other 
African tribe in the 
luxuriant growth of 
their hair. Black aa 
jet, and sometimes even 
as straight and glossy 
as that of the European, 
it is much to be re- 
gretted that neither the 
men nor the woman 
should be satisfied with 
a gift nature has so 
liberally bestowed on 
them, but seek to im- 
prove it either by shav- 
ing @ part of the head, 
or by the application of 
an abominable coating 
of rancid butter. The 
fear of a too rapid mul- 
tiplication of certain 
parasitic insects, that 
might otherwise settle 
in the uncombed fleece, 
may perhaps have originated the custom, but, whatever brought 
it first into vogue, the disgusting practice is at present con- 
sidered the height of fashion, and of course every Abyssinian 
lady delights in its indulgence. The mode of trimming the 
hair depends on its length and on the silkiness of its texture, 
and partly also on the position in life of its possessor. Servants 
and peasants generally twist theirs into an entangled mass 
of curls, till it somewhat resembles a lawyer's wig ; town’s-people, 
on the contrary, have a great passion for plaits, which always re- 
mind one of Isis, Sesostris, and all the other notabilities on the 
monuments of ancient Egypt; and not a few amongt the beau-monde 
allow their raven locks to fall over their dubiously-coloured necks in 
not ungraceful negligé. 

“ Particular as the Abyssinians are in the management of the 
hair, they are somewhat indifferent about the more important 
matter of dress, Ladies of rank, besides the usual under-garment, 
and a loose shirt reaching below the knees and neatly embroidered 
in front and on the cuffs, envelop themselves, on special occasions, 
in a fine shama, with a gay silk border, for in a gorgeously-coloured 
cloak of English or German cloth, Women of the lower ranks, 
however, dispense with all these superfiuities, A wide sack kamees, 
when at home, and the usual winding-sheet over it when going 
abroad, form their entire outfit, Some even discard these luxuries, 
and in their stead merely wear round the waist a cotton , ora 
dressed skin, which they fasten just above the loins with pecu- 
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liar tact that, during a journey, or cise ee in domestic 
i is primitive garb never becomes disarranged, 
re ven img the rage of rich and poor. Those who possess 
means carry their love for all kinds of trinkets to such an —- 
that they often have more than three pounds weight of Lect be 3, 
chains, and little scent-boxes dangling down over their bosom, 
besides all the other et ceteras, such a3 rozaries, bangles, eer an 
endless variety of charms against the Bouda, Zar, and every evi to 
which ladies in Abyssinia, as in other lands, are liable, ‘The less- 
favoured daughters of fortune, who cannot afford to spend Maria 
Theresa dollars, adorn their slightly covered or uncovered bosoms 
with large black and yellow beads, a blue silk matteb, and a string 
of potent amulets neatly sewn in square leather cases, 

“Phe feet, which are small and well shaped, neither the men nor 
the woimen expose to the agony of native shoes, A few stylish 
ladies and conceited priests may occasionally be seen to indulge in 
this extravagance; but then they appear so uncomfortable, and so 
piteously ill at ease, that one is almost. inclined to regard them as 
penitents, who, to atone for certain sins, compress their toes in a 
clumsily-carved instrument of torture. : 

“Fond as the Abyssinian women are of embroidered garments and 
other fineries, it is strange that they should never try to gain even & 
slight acquaintance with the use of the needle, High and low alike 
depend upon their male friends for every stitch in their dress, 
Tastes, of course, vary in different countries, but I confess that it 
always provoked me to see a tall, bearded fellow acting the dress- 
maker, anda stender girl performing the functions of the groom 
Several times I tried to introduce a reform among our own people, 
but the very attempt to allot to each his own proper work produced 
such a storm of discontent that I gave up the matter in despair. — 

“But if it is provoking to see a man pilfering the needle, it is 
still more aggravating to see him monopolise the laundry. It is 
true, the Abyssinians have as strong a pre) udice against clean linen 
as against a clean face; still, whenever, during the course of the 
year, the shirt or shama requires a little serubbing, a big fellow, far 
better adapted to plough the field, performs the agreeable job, 
Soap the operation does not require, nor can Ezhiopia boast of this 
important article. The buds of a plant called endott, after being 
dried and pulverised, is made to answer the same purpose. Tubs, 
soda, potash, and all the other in dients employed by us in the 
destruction of linen are there dispensed with. A large stiff hide, 
spread out in a hole, or between stones, so as to give it m concave 
form, constitutes the apparatus in which the dirty clothes and 
endott are placed, This task omplished, the washerman pours 
over it a sufficient quantity of water to saturate the whole, and then 
boldly marches into it, and jumps and stamps until his feet are 
buried up to the ankles in an ashy lather, This process, if neces- 
sary, is repeated two or three times ; but our own wash, we were often 
tauntingly informed (probably because it was considered unmanly), 
never required more than one operation, ee * . 

“The adage—' Mau wants but little here below ’—scems a palpable 
absurdity when uttered by people who live in rooms that have the 
appearance of regular furniture shops, so that one cannot move 


without a nervous apprekension of coming into collision with an ex-. 


quisitely inlaid table, a valuable classic vase, or a beautiful statuette 
that would Icok still more beautiful if it had a slight additional 
drapery around its gracefully-chiselled limbs, and many other 
encumbrances that are considered indispensable. Now, in Kthiopia, 
where civilisation first took its rise, and then, like the fertilising 
Nile, poured its treazure into Egypt, whence it found a way into 
Greece and the rest of the ancient civilised world, no such incon- 
sistency would attach to the use of the proverb, for there a few 
earthen pots and jars, a tray or two in which to bake the thin 
bread, and half a dozen spears, are the usual furniture of an ordinary 
establishment. Wicker baskets, serving also the purpose of a table, 
and a variety of large horns in which hydromel is carried on journeys, 
together with shields, swords, and a few monstrous pomade-pots of 
dried gourds, may aiso be seen around the wattle huts of officers and 
merchants; but the stationary baal acker, or peasant, is quite 
content if he has the requisite pottery in which to prepare his daily 
food. * 

“The Abyssinian, whether at home or on a journey, retires to rest 
an hour or two after sunset. Beds:eads, or algas, being everywhere 
scarce, he spreads a bullock’s hide over rushes, avd sleeps a3 soundly 
as he could ondown, Families huddle together in groups, and it not 
unfrequently happens, on grand visiting or market days, that half a 
dozen couples, and perhaps an equal proportion of hopeful progeny, 
will be rolled up like sacks in a shed which a couple of Europeans 
would find too narrow to breathe in. Immediately on rising the 
women attend to their domestic work ; whilst the men either idly 
dawdle about, or, if engaged in agricultural pursuits, repair to the 
field, Their implements of husbandry are of the rudest description. 
The plough i3 a rough beam, with a crooked handle to guide it, and 
a wedge, forming a vertical angle, to cut the soil. Straight parallel 
furrows the Ethiopian husbandman does not consider of any im- 
portance, His oxen or mules may ran in all directions; he is quite 
sure that, if the earth is only broken, the seed scattered over it will 

ield an abundant harvest. This kind of work, which is the 
ieaviest the men perform, admits of no comparison with the more 
onerous Guties devolving on the poor women. In a large 
household, where a good number of females are required, some 
go early in the morning to collect wood, and others to fetch 
water, while not a few busily employ their hands in cleaning the 
stables, or in preparing bread, shiro, dilik, and wotz for breakfast. 
‘To remove the husks from the grain before it is washed and ground, 
is regarded by all as a most tiring job, We usually employed two 
to relieve each other at this occupation; but the unfeeling natives, 
who bave no such consideration, sometimes force their female 
servants or slaves to stand over the rude mortar till their arms be- 
come almost paralysed, and they are ready to drop from sheer 
exhaustion and fatigue. ; : : 

“In speaking of menials, I will just mention that in the homes of 
the great, their number is literally legion, Twenty men and six or 
seven women are the usual attendants of a respectable merchant 
or Royal officer, Their wages, as already stated, vary from two to 
three dollars per year ; but even this pittance is not always paid. 
Contempt for the ill-requited labour of husbandry, and the great 
lack of other useful industry, may be assigned as the chief causes 
of the abject servitude to which more than half the population is 


reduced.” 


Tie FENIAN Convicr GouLD.—The convict Gould, who now gives the 
name of O'Brien, hus been identified as one of the party of four men who 
were tried at the South Lancashire Assizes, in December, for having illegal 
possession of a number of Government rifles. The convict then deseribed 
himself as Michael O'Brien, and said that he was a mechanic. He was 
seen in company with three men, carrying several heavy cases into @ cellar 
in Liverpool. The police apprehended the men and seized the cases, and 
found that the latter contained forty-nine short Enfields, which were 
identified as the property of a volunteer corps in London, The cases also 
contained a large quantity of phosphorus, 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—The restoration of the tropical department, which 
was burnt down last year, is progressing with satisfactory expedition, 
Though the fire 6n the occasion to which we have aliuded certainly de- 
stroyed the most interesting and attractive portion of the building, it 
affected little or nothing beyond what is known to the habitués of the 
Crystal Palace as the screen—that is, the glass partition which divided the 
tropical department from the rest of the building. Visitors cannot, there- 
fore, looking from the nave, recognise any difference in the aspect of the 
palace ; and very few, indeed, were aware until very recently that the courts 
bevond the screen were being restored. It may be interesting to state that 
the section of the tropical department which terminaves at the end of the 
Alhambra Court is now nearly covered in. Though this is but a small 
portion of the whole department, it will afford an agreeable promenade for 
those who made the northern end of the palace their favourite haunt in 
former years. It is a remarkable fact that, though the fire by which this end 
of the building was destroyed raged in and on both sides of the Alhambra 
Court, its magnific rabesque dome was not alfected in the slightest 
degree. As soon as the skeleton of the section which is now being re-erected 
is completed, the work of renovating the courts within it will be commenced, 
These are the Alhambra, the Indian, the Byzantine, and the Naval Courts. 
Though it will take some time to restore the whole of the tropical depart- 
ment, the work will be pursued with the utmost expedition, and in a few 
years we hope to sce the Cry stal Palace in all its former integrity, 
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HOW A PARSON TEACHES HISTORY. 

Ir it be true that “whom the gods doom they first make 
mad,” the Church of England—or, rather, the clergy 
thereof, which is the same thing in the view of reverend 
gentlemen—must be in a “ parlous state,” for many of their 
sayings and doings of late can only be accounted for by the 
notion that the parsons are labouring under a state of deme. 
tion. There is the Ritualistic movement, which has been in- 
troduced upon the strength of precedents which even its 
supporters confess are of very doubtful authority : which they 
admit to be non-essential to religion, but which they yet 
persist in making a bone of contention and a source of 
heart-burning and feud; and which would be contemptible 
as it is Judicrous, did not designing men use it 
as a stalking-horse under cover of which they might 
pursue their sinister designs upon the freedom of the 
human mind, Priestly supremacy has always been a curse to 
mankind wherever it has obtained ; and priestly supremacy 
over the minds and bodies of men is the object aimed at by 
the Tractarians, Ritualists, and semi-Papists who now so 
largely abound among the clergy of the Anglican Church. 
Their lust of power is unsatiable, and, as they feel themselves 
incapable of commanding influence by virtue of superior 
learning, breadth of thought, knowledge of human nature, 
logical power, or oratorizal ability, they seek to gain their 
end by appealing to the love of show, pomp, and parade in- 
herent in weak-minded people of both sexes, and by vitiating 
the minds of youth, The clerical mind is utterly unphilo- 
sophical and unsympathetic. A parson is educated to teach 
certain dogmas, not to search after truth. He lives in a 
narrow and confined circle, and hears but one class 
of people talk and one set of notions canvassed, He is 
accustomed to lay down the law, both in his pulpit 
exercitations and in the society in which he moves, He dares 
not indulge in either freedom of thought or freedom of speech, 
lest he should get into the toils and troubles of heterodoxy, 
All this limits the range of his mental vision, makes him 
intolerant of opposition, dogmatic in reasoning, dictatorial 
in manner, harsh in judgment, and greedy of power, His 
very sincerity—for, disagreeing with the late John Scott, Lord 
Clonmell, Chief Justice of Ireland, we do not believe that 
‘every parson is a hy pocrite and every musician a fool,” though 
there are no doubt hypocrites and fools in both classes—only 
aggravates his faults, for it induces him to be ever ready to 
use all or any means to compel people to what he deems their 
good. Hence his dictation to adults and his perverted teaching 
of the young. 

A remarkable instance of the last-mentioned tendency has 
just been exposed by a contemporary, and which shows how 
dangerous a thing it is to leave the education of youth under 
clerical influence, Sackville College, East Grinstead, has for 
its Warden the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A., who aspires to be 
both the laureate and the historian of the extreme High, or 
semi-Papal, party in the Church, His intellectual life lies in 
far-past times; he clings tenaciously to long-exploded 
notions ; and he has very exalted ideas indeed of the import- 
ance, and rights, and position, and privileges of the Church— 
that is, of the clergy. He has written certain “ Medixval 
Hymns,” “Lays and Legends of the English Church,” and 
other rhymed eifusions, all of which belong essentially to the 
“Dark Ages,” and of which an eminent organ of criticism 
has said that they exhibit ‘‘a bigotry of which contempt itself 
could say nothing more bitter than that it is in perfect har- 
mony with the doggerel which embodies it.” But Mr, Neale is 
also an historian; or, at least, a compiler of what he calls 
history; and in 1845 he published a small volume entitled 
“English History for Children,” the character of which will 
be seen from the article, with extracts, which we elsewhere 
quote from the Pall Mali Gaztte, 

It is almost a waste of time to comment upon the unchristian 
spirit which rejoices at the death of Prince Henry because 
“he was a Puritan at heart ;’’ the ignorance of constitutional 
history exhibited in the assertion that the Parliament and 
people of England had no right to control the taxation and 
expenditure of the country ; the perversion of facts embodied 
in the attempt to blacken the characters of Elizabeth, 
Cromwell, and William III, and to exalt those of “ bloody 
Mary,’ Charles I, and James II. ; the silliness of the remark 
that England was to blame in the quarrel with the American 
colonies solely because she did not send them enough Bishops ; 
and other absurdities of which Mr, Neale is guilty, The book 
would be avery harmless affair if read only by those who 
know the history of their country; but it may do mischief 
when put into the hands of ignorant persons and 
children. It is really difficult to determine whether folly or 
knavery most largely pervades Mr, Neale's production, 
One thing, however, is abundantly clear, and that is, 


ee, 


that if the Rev. J. M. Neale and those who think 
with him had their way, we might bid a long farewell to 
British freedom, The darkness of mediwval times woult 
again descend upon the land, to be broken only by tle 
glare of the rekindled fires of Smithfield; the martyr's 
stake would once more be erected; and persecution and 
tyranny and torture would rule supreme amongst us, 

We may be approaching sucha state of things as that, but we 
have not reached it yet, and it behoves all lovers of liherty, 
while there is time, to raise their voice against sineli 
teaching as that of the Rev. J. M. Neale, and to labour to 
rescue education from the clerical thraldom in which it is at 
present bound, And the first step in that direction ongist 
to be the abolition of denominational control over ony 
national schools, The clergy have now, as they always have 
had, the chief influence in managing our educational instity- 
tions ; the teaching of the people has been in their hands, jn 
other respects besides religions instruction, and the success 
that has attended their efforts is evidenced by the crass 
ignorance and brutality of large masses of the population, 
especially in the rural districts, where their influence 
is greatest; while the sort of education they would 
impart is illustrated by the way in which the hey, 
J. M. Neale writes “English History for Children.” 
Mr, Neale, or anybody else, may have a right to compile 
books with the object of giving people, whether old or youny, 
“a Churchman’s view” of history; but it is intolerable that 
works written with avowedly such a partisan purpose should 
be used as text-books in schools mainly supported out of the 
public revenue, The annual Parliamentary vote for educa- 
tion now amounts to between £700,000 and £800.000, a larce 
preportion of which is apprcpriated to schools directly under 
elerical control ; and since such pernicious teaching as that of 
the Rev, J, M. Neale is rife in these institutions, it is putting 
the matier mildly to say that the money spent upon them is 
worse than wasted. Mr, Neale's book had for years the 
festering care of the National School Society and the sanction 
of the Committee of Council on Education, though how it 
ever obtained cither it is difficult toimagine, Put the fact 
that it has been so sanctioned, notwithstanding its palpable 
partisan tone and its avowed object of exalting the power of 
the Church—that is, we again repeat, of the clergy—proves 
that the education of the people cannot be allowed to remain 
on its present footing, and that we must both reform the 
Committee of Council and get rid of clerical control over the 
national schools of the country. 

The clergy, as we have already said, are neither farsceing 
nor broad-visioned men; but if they were capable of re- 
flection they would perceive that this excessive exalting of the 
horn of priestcraft is driving matters to a dangerous pass, 
Should their aims be accomplished—should they attain the 
power they are striving for, the result will be to divide man- 
kind into two great camps—the one occupied by the clervy 
and their adherents, and the other by sceptics, frecthinkers, 
and infidels, Thinking men will be driven, in defence of 
mental freedom, into the ranks of the latter party when they 
find the true principles of Christianity so grossly betrayed and 
perverted by their professed teachers and defenders, Is that: 
a consummation at all to be desired, or to be contemplated 
with indifference? And, if not, then let us vigorously resist 
priestly pretension, free education from clerical control, and 
banish from our schools such perversions of history as that 
penned by the Rev, J. M, Neale, Warden of Sackville College, 
East Grinstead. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE QUEEN has been pleased to confer the honour of knighthood upon 
Dr. Travers Twiss, her Majesty’s Advocate-General, who suceceded to that 
position on the promotion of Dr, Phillimore to the Deanery of Arches. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES completed his twenty-sixth year last Saturday, 
the day of his nativity being Nov. 9, 1841. The usual demonstrations o! 
loyalty in the metropolis marked the anniversary. In the evening, the 
association of royal tradesmen celebrated the event by a dinner, and the 
clubhouses, theatres, and many of the shops at the West-End were 
illuminated. 

THE KING OF GREECE AND HIS YOUNG BRIDE arrived at Vienna on 
Tuesday, and were received with much state by the Emperor of Austria. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER has issued invitations for a full- 
dress dinner to the leading Ministerial members of the House of Commons 
on Monday next. The dinner will take place at the Clarendon Hotel, in 
consequence of the right hon. gentleman’s mansion at Grosvenor Gate beiny, 
under repair, 

MR. GLADSTONE has addressed the following circular to the members of 
the Opposition :—'* Hawarden, Chester, Nov. 7, 1867,—Sir, her Majesty has 
been pleased to fix the meeting of Parliament tor the 19th inst., with a 
view, as it is understood, to the dispatch of important business; and 1 
venture to express the hope that you may find it convenient to give your 
attendance on that day.’’ 

THE MOVERS OF THE ADDRESS will, it is understood, be Earl Brownlow 
in the Honse of Lords, and Mr. William Hart Dyke, M.P. for West Kent, in 
the House of Commons, 

LokD BROUGHAM has arrived at his residence in Berkeley-squarefrom 
Brougham Hail. His Lordship is very feeble, but in tolerable health, and 
in a few days will go by easy stages to his chiteau at Cannes, 

MR. JAcoB BRici has accepted the invitation of the Liberal party of 


mon to offer himself as a candidate for the representation of that 


MR. STEPHEN TEMPLE, Q.C., of the Northern Circuit, will suecced the 
padionah Edward James as Attorney-General of the County Palatine of 


MR. ROBERT SINCLAIR has commenced an action against Lord 
Redesdale for libels in connection with certain railway matters. : 

APPLICATIONS OF OFFICERS to retire from th d 8 y 
isi oem e Army are unusually 

THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS 
with a view to retrenchment, 


Two FAcks of the clock in the tower of St. George’s C} Joroug 
are to be illuminated, It would cost £135 to illuminate all Leg ae 

Dk. THOMPSON, Master of Trinity Coll en elec Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge without pare Finn eee ene 

THE EAR! OF Mayo, Chief Secretary to the Lord Licutenant, will be 
made a Knight of St. Patrick, in the room of the late Earl of Rosse. Lord 


Dunboyne has become a representati PANC, 
Sanaed Uy tha wause ane Pp! ve peer for Ireland, for a vacancy 


Mr. Titus SALT, the founder of Saltaire 
Bradford, is likely to be made a Baronet.” St ae ne oe 


EARL NELSON wiil preside over a meetin i 
gof Wigh Churchmen—clergy, 
and laity—to be held in London on the 19th inst., for the cance 


of considering @ memorial which it is pr posed 2 Royal Com- 
eiludenats eo hivcatins proposed to present to the Noyal Com 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER has ordered y 
quarterly, payments to the public officials, eee eee 


is said to be about to dispose of his sind 


NOV. 16, 1867 


KANSAS, it is estimated, has a population of 300,000 persons. The number 
of cattle in the State is 1,000,000, The ‘total value of live stock is 
40,300,000 dols. 

Tuk FRENCH GENERAL who commanded at Mentana was greatly surprised 
to tind young lads of fifteen among his prisoners, and remonstrated 
with them. ‘ General,” replied one of these youthful soldiers, * it is never 
too soon to learn how to do well.” 

Tue PROVINCIAL COUNCIL OF ALESSANDRIA (Italy) lately voted, in a 
morning sitting, /000f, for the wounded Garibaldians in the Roman insur- 
rection ; and a like sum in the evening for the same object. 

A TELEGRAM FROM ADEN announces the arrival there from Bombay of 
the advanced brigade of the Abyssinian expedition. The brigade left again 
on the 29th ult., in twelve ships, for Zoullah or Zeylah, on the Abyssinian 
coast. There were no fresh tidings of the prisoners. 

THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES OF THE GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN has 
just taken into consideration a motion for rendering civil marriage com- 
pulsory, and confiding to special magistrates the registers hitherto intrusted 
to the ministers of the different creeds. The measure was adopted unani- 
mously, minus three votes, 

Tuk LAKE OF NEUSFELD, in Hungary, on the confines of Austria, is 
now completely drained and dried, and the land so obtained is about to be 
placed under cultivation. It contains eight square miles of virgin soil, and 
the belief is that it will prove extremely fertile, 

THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY has carried in six months over 12,000,000 
passengers, or about three times the population of London, The actual 
number transported over the line since its opening in January, 1863, is about 
701,000,000, 

Tuk Avior of the article on the “Talmud” in the last number of the 
Quart rly is Mr. Emmanucl Deutsch, of the British Museum, a gentleman 
who has peculiar opportunities of studying the subject—to which, indeed, 
he has devoted a large part of his life. 

AN AcTION has been brought against the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for alleged trespass in dealing with the inclosed space in Leicester-square, 
under the Public Gardens Act of 1863, The plaintiff is a Mr. Tulk, who 
claims that the inclosure is his property, and not a public garden. 

A FUND, to be called the M‘Gauley Memorial Relief Fund, is being raised 
for the assistance of the widow and family of the late Professor M'Gauley, 
whose death was recently announced, A committee, of which Sir David 
Brewster is chairman, is associated for this purpose, and particulars will 
shortly be made public. 

Tur Rev. W. J. BUTLER, Vicar of Wantage, who was elected Bishop of 
the diocese of Natal, in the room of Dr. Colenso, deposed by Bishop Gray, 
‘Metropolitan of South Africa,” has refused to accept the appointment, 
This course has been taken on the suggestion of the Archbishop of Cans 
terbury and the Bishop of Oxford, to whom the matter was referred. 

Tt GOVERNMENT OF BADEN has decided to increase its army. Instead 
of the two brigades of which the army has hithertoconsisted, there are to be 
three, the additional force being made up by adding a regiment to the in- 
fantry, asquadron to each regiment of dragoons, a battery to the artillery, 
and 2 company to the eorps of engineers. 

AT ONE OF THE CHURCTIES IN FROME the preacher offered up the follow- 
ing extempore prayer before the sermon :—‘* We pray Thee to guide those in 
authority that they may pitch upon the right man for the bishopric of 
Lichfield.” 

Mr. BRIGHT, M.P., was invited to resume his connection with Man- 
chester as its representative, a private communication having been made 
that if he would consent to stand the Liberals of that city would support 
him. Mr. Bright at once declined, saying, as he had previously done, that 
as long as Birmingham cared to have him he would remain member for 
Birmingham, 

THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL TIRES for locomotives, formerly a 
branch of trade done only in England, is now accomplished successfully at 
several places in the United States, one of the latest factories opened being 
located at Nassau, New Hampshire. Philadelphia, we believe, had the 
honour of being the first place in America where steel locomotive tires were 

made. 

A CURIOUS COMPLIMENT is about to be paid to Mr. Maguire, M.P.,on 
the occasion of his producing a new work, ‘The Irish in America.” The 
committee of paper manufacturers have agreed to give him the paper for 
his first edition, as some slight recognition of services which they have 
received from him, 

THE REMOVAL OF ARTICLES FROM THE EXHIBITION has just brought 
to light a singular discovery. In the Italian section a workman had called 
on one of his comrades to assist him in lifting an immense cheese, which 
had stood against a wall, into a packing-case; the men stooped and put out 
all their strength ; but what was their surprise to find that the article was 
as light asadroum. A family of rats had installed themselves in it, and 
nothing but a mere shell remained, 


BARNSTAPLE was the scene of serious riots last Saturday morning. 
They are spoken of as bread riots, Several bakers’ shops were sacked, anda 
mill only escaped destruction through a compromise between its owners and 
the crowd, Riots of this description have been occurring in almost every 
town of any importance in Devonshire. This one at Barnstaple, however, 
scems to have been more serious than any ef its predecessors, 

THE MAN GROVES, who was at first charged with shooting the Guards- 
man M'‘Donnell, in Bloomsbury, and who, on being acquitted of that 
charge, was committed for trial for an assault on a man named Buzzer, has 
been found guilty of the latter offence and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment, and at the expiration of that period to enter into sureties to keep the 
peace for six months, 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 

In a private note, last week, accompanying my MS,, I told you 
that | was unwell. A cruel old enemy of mine had seized me by 
the throat. But let that pass, He has been forced to relax his 
hold, but has left me weak in body and moody in mind, all which 
you can well understand, The sun looks dim, the dvn-coloured 
black, the black blacker. If, therefore, I write in too gloomy a strain 
this week you will know the cause. But in truth I think that there 
is not a very bright and cheering outlook, First, there is that hor- 
rible explosion in the Ferndale Colliery, Rhondda Valley, South 
Wales, ‘ Ferndale!” How suggestive of beauty is the name; 
an undulating valley, carpeted with ferns for miles! and now 
what ascene is that valley—crowds of anxious men are there, and 
women filling the air with their lamentations! One turns away from 
the contemplation of it, and indignantly asks Science why she can- 
not prevent these awful catastrophes. But Science, unmoved, 
calmly replies, that she has done her part. She has shown a way 
to prevent them, but men will not take advantage of her 
discoveries. And this is true; wonderfully strange, but strictly 
true. Had there been no exposed light downin the colliery 
I suppose there would have been no explosion, There must, then, 
have been exposed lights; and as soon as the shafts were 
opened facts were discovered to corroborate this 4 priori reason— 
some lamps were discovered opened. It is unjust to blame science, 
All that she can do is to show the way, If men_ will perversely go 
in quite an opposite road, what canshedo? The cold positivist 
shrugs his shoulders, and says if men will break Nature’s laws they 
must pay the penalties, And this is true; but, alas ! in such cases 
as this it ismore than probable that after all only a small percentage 
have broken the laws, whilst all have paid the penalties. Now, 
whilst I was musing on the subject this idea occurred 
to me. Her Majesty’s ships of war, when on a voyage, 
have always tons of combustibles aboard, and yet you rarely 
hear of an explosion on board a ship of war; even in action such @ 
thing seldom occurs, And why? Simply because rigorous laws 
are rigorously enforced. And why should not rigorous laws be en- 
forced with military rigour down in these mines? A very rich coal 
proprietor and iron master said, when I suggested this to bim, “It 
couldn't be done, You don’t understand the thing. Business 
couldn’t go on;” and so on, and soon, Just as we used to hear from 
the opponents of factory inspection in days gone by, Buta long- 
headed miner, whom I have known for years, asserted that the thing 
could be done. Is it more difficult rigorously to watch the most 
capacious mine than it is to test thousands and tens of thousands of 
railway carriage wheels every day? “It is,” said he, “a mere ques- 
tion of cost.” And that, I believe, is the fact. : q 

And now, a word or two more on this subject, for it has fascinated 
me, There are some who will call this catastrophe a Divine judg- 
ment; these we dismiss without remark, The multitude will call t 
an accident; but are they more philosphical? For by “accident 
most of them mean something which cannot be prevented. Let me, 
however, tell them that there are very few so-called accidents which 
might not have been prevented, or prevented from being disastrous. 
Let me give you an instance of an accident which some think might 
have been prevented, and which all decided might have been 
rendered less disastrous than it was; and then another which 
might have been qnite as frightful, but was not, because precautions 
had been taken beforehand, The loss of the London we all remember, 
Well, let us suppose that the wreck was inevitable, Upon that I 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Sey no opinion ; but everybody must admit that if the boat service 
es been suflicient and in good order many of the passengers might 
have been saved, Well, now look at this fact, the details of which have 
Just come to me from a kinsman who describes what he saw. On 
the 20th of August last the Peninsular and Oriental steam-ship 
Singapore started from Yokohama, in Japan, to go to Hakodadi ; 
and here I will just tell my readers what the main object of the 
Voyage was. It was to discover whether any silkworm eggs could 
be got at Hakodadi. A valuable trade has within the last few 
years sprung up in these eggs between Japan and Italy. The 
gallant ship was steaming at full speed along the coast ; my kins- 
man, in loose attire, was lying on the deck reading a book, when 
suddenly he heard and felt a terrific “craunch.” Immediately 
thinking that the boiler had exploded, he ran to the engine-room ; 
but, seeing that the engine was at work, he knew that 
the ship had struck an unseen rock, ‘Lower the boats !” shouted 
the captain; and please to mark the pregnancy of the words. 
“And every boat was in the water, and every passenger was in the 
boats, within six minutes after the ship struck. The ship struck on 
her starboard ; she heeled over to port ; was instantly off the rock, 
with her side torn open; heeled back to starboard; then righted, 
and then began to fill and settle down, The captain and the crew 
toa man stopped on board for atime. They got out the compasses, 
the chronometers, the ship's papers, and the bullion aboard; and when 
all had been done that could be done they, too, got into the boats, and 
every human being, to the men in the fire-bunkers, escaped. The 
ship sank fast at the stern, and in less than half an hour she lifted 
her bows in the air, and then plunged down into the depths,” This 
lesson needs no comment, 

Whenever you see a letter in the Star signed William Coningham, 
read it. You will always find the letters of this gentleman, who,] hardly 
need tell you, is the late member for Brighton, worth reading ; for, 
though they are short, not sufliciently explanatory, almost unin- 
telligible indeed to those who know nothing about the subject on 
which he writes. they generally throw light, as by the flash of a 
policeman’s bull’s-eye, into some dark corner, Mr, Coningham, in 
the Star of Tuesday, tells ua that this Abyssinian war is traceable 
to a sudden change of the policy of the Foreign Office. Let me 
tell you what he means; for there may be truth in his 
statement. The Sultan of Turkey has always claimed to be 
the rightful Lord of Abyssinia, the suzerain or fendal head. 
Mr. Coningham says that this claim is founded upon some 
antiquated treaty; but here, I think, he is wrong. It is 
probably founded upon conquest. But, no matter; England 
practically did not recognise this claim; nor has, indeed, Turkey 
enforced it for many, many years, It was, as we say, dormant; 
though every now and then it made itself heard, as if it were about 
to wake up and be troublesome. King Theodore, of course, knew 
all about it, and never ceased to have it in his mind’s eye. I have 
said that England did not recognise it. On the contrary, we have 
until quite lately treated Abyssinia as an independent Power. 
Consul Plowden, without leave asked of the Sultan (1849-52), nego- 
ciated a commercial treaty with Abyssinia, It proved a dead 
letter; but it also proves that we treated Abyssinia as an inde- 
pendent State. Nay, once, if not uftener, when a rumour got abroad 
that the Pacha of Egypt—a feudatory of the Sultan, remember— 
was about to invade Abyssinia, England remonstrated, ‘This recog- 
nition by England of Abyssinia’s independence was a great thing 
for King Theodore. It was a bulwark against the encroachments of 
Egypt on one side and of Turkey on the other. The King hates Turks 
with a mortal hatred, and by Turks he means all Mohammedans, 
This hatred is partly the old odium theologicum, but arises mainly 
from the position ot Abyssinia, lying, as it does, very near the open 
jaws of the Mohammedan Powers, ready and anxious to swallow 
it. Well, some few years ago a change apparently came over 
English policy in those quarters. Our Foreign Office did not refuse 
openly to recognise Abyssinia as an independent Power, but it 
certainly did something which led King Theodore to suspect that Eng- 
land was playing him false, In the Holy Land the Abyssinians were 
robbed in a most flagrant way of their convent. England was 
called upon to interfere, She refused, upon the ground that it was 
not the policy of England to interfere between a Sovereign and his 
subjects, J am not sure that I have given the exact phrase, as I 
am writing from memory; but whatever was the phrase, it gave the 
Abyssinian Monarch the idea that England had ceased to recognise 
his country’s independence, Then, again, at a most critical moment, 
this fact came out—to wit, that the Sultan had made over to the 
Pacha of Egypt all the ports of the Black Sea, This would, 
naturally enough, fan the rage of the King; for in the hands of 
the effete Sultan these ports were for the most part unused—in short, 
they were under the deadly shade which hovers over and 
paralyses everything belonging to the Sultan, But in the 
hand of the Pacha there is no knowing what they may be. 
I said that Abyssinia is near the jaws of the Mohammedan Powers. 
But one jaw was paralysed, Now, however, we shall probably 
soon see the paralysis ig gone, Mr. Coningham says that the Sultan 
has, for a life-rent, handed over all the territory of Abyssinia, and 
that Sir Henry Bulwer was instrumental in negotiating a treaty to 
that effect. Ye that be so, and if Theodore knew it—and if it be so 
Theodore ns did know it—no one can wonder at this 
semi-barbarian’s rage, However, one thing seemsnow to be certain, 
that Theodore has somehow got it into his head that England has 
played him false, and that, in revenge, he has seized Consul 
Cameron and his com: ms. Another instance this, Mr. Coningham 
says, of the meddling and muddling of the Foreign Office. And I 
fear that this is true. ‘The Foreign Office,” said Cobden, “ ties 
Gordian knots, and then asks the War Office to cut them with the 
sword.” As I said last week, what business had we to be diplo- 
matising in those out-of-the-way lands ? 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, e 
The Fortnightly was, for some reason, late this month, in company 
with a few more of the magazines, Your readers may remember that 
Mr. Herman Merivale some time ago wrote an article on ‘“ London 
Architecture” in the /’, R, ; and Mr. H. Conybeare contributes this 
month an interesting article on the “ Future” of that “architecture.” 
Mr. Conybeare makes out a strong case for building in hydraulic 
concrete, with ceramic facings—a method which, besides its advan- 
tages in regard of strength and ornament, is, according to him, 
much cheaper than the ordinary brickwork plan, As to the “fire- 
assed ” gualities of hydraulic concrete, I know nothing; but I do 
now that some of the ordinary impressions about what is “ fire- 
” are mistaken, For example, granite is a very bad material : 
it cracks with heat in a very short time, and some serious 
fire catastrophes have been attributed to its use for the pillars 
of warehouses, Again, iron girders are less durable, in case 
of fire, than oaken beams, Str, Carlyle abuses, eomewhere, 
modern brickwork. A good deal of it is bad enough; but the best 
evidence goes to this—that the well-made modern brick is a perfect 
article. Mr, Walter Bagehot begins a series (?) of papers on 
“ Physica and Politics,” in which he applies certain laws ot scientific 
parallel, not, indeed, in absolutely new directions, but with fresh 
clearness and resolute precision, The reader will foliow Mr, Bagehot 
with deep interest, I am sure; but let him beware what inferences 
he admits ! as Se can dissect a dead body, but we cannot make 
a living man. . Swinburne’s “Halt before Rome” is written 
with his usual splendour, but everybody will wish he had put off 
i till the battle of Mentana, Here is a portion of his 
description of the “ Vicar” of Him who said, “ My kingdom is not 
of world; if it were, then would my servants fight,” He has, 
says Mr, Swinburne, 
Claws as a vulture, 
Plumage and beak as a dove, 
He saith, “I am pilot and haven, 
Light and redemption I am 
Unto souls overlaboured,” he saith ; 
And to all men the blast of his breath 
Is a savour of death unto death ; 
“And the Dove of his worship a raven, 
And a wolf-cub the Life-giving Lamb, 


Rome, having rent her in sunder, 
With the clasp of an adder he clasps ; 
Swift to shed blood are his feet, 
And his lips, that have man for their meat, 
Smoother than oil, and more sweet 
Than honey, but hidden thereunder 
Festers the poison of asps. 
As swords are his tendcr mercies, 
Ilis kivses as mortal stings; 
Under his hallowing hands 
Life dies dewn in all lands ; 
Kings pray to him, from where he stands, 
And bis bicssings, as other men's curses, 
Disancint, where they consecrate, Kings. 


In a vigorous “ Dialogue” upon “Culture” Mr. Frederic Harrison 
turns Mr, Matthew Arnold's great gun Arminius against Mr. Arnold 
himself in a very effective manner. It is of no use reading this 
article, however, without bringing to the task close attention and a 
good recollection of what Mr. Arnold has written, Meanwhile, the 
present writer, having spoken as he has of Mr, Arnold's poetry, is 
free to repeat what he has formerly said of some of his prose. Asa 
critic of philosophy and philosophic and theological writers, he is 
incorrect, even to childishness, As a critic on a// subjects, he 
is inconsequent and capriciously incomplete (though often very 
delightful), As a social and political writer, he is so insidious that 
if his power were equal to his subtlety of attack, he would be in 
England the most dangerous of the living allies of despotism and 
centralisation. ‘Io my brethren of the Liberal press I would 
again say, “Distrust him; watch him; and rip him up as 
often as you can.” There was some idea that he had made 
a hit with the word veis¢ (‘‘Philistine” and “ Philiatinism ” were 
already commonplaces); but he has put his foot in it with his 
“sweetness and light,” a mistake that will stick to him as long as 
he lives, “Sweetness and light” is really another name for the 
morale of artistic scepticism; as dangerous a foe to liberty and 
goodness as the worst religious bigotry. 

In Temple Bar “Gup” is concluded ; and, amidst much good 
matter, there are some keen epigrams by Mr. James Hannay. 

In the London the article on * Pain” is noticeable for its calmness 
and information. The writer maintains, with read relevance to an 
often-raised and often-dodged issue, that the amount of “pain” in 
the world is much less than it appears to be, ‘ The Hero of 1x60” 
is also exceedingly good ; but, though well-timed, from a magazine 
point of view, would surely have been kept back just now by aman 
who either loved “the hero” or wished well to the purpose of his 
life, But the editor may be more in fault than the writer; and I 
suppose it would be hard to make some editors believe that the 
“ ig end of” literature is ot always to catch the ear of the 
public, 

The Gardener's Magazine, the Floral World, and Country Life, 
are all good in their way; but it strikes me that the writers 
in these publications assume that their readers know much more of 
Geriening and floriculture than is generally possessed by amateurs. 

ence the articles are less satisfactory than they might be were 
matters dealt with in a less learned, technical, and semi-professional 
manner. 

I read, Sir, in the newspapers that “the Right Hon. W. Cowper, 
M.P., speaking on educational topics at a meeting at Romsey, said 
that ‘in a free country like England he did not think a man should 
be compelled to do anything in which a discretion might fairly be 
left to him.’” If Mr. Cowper did say this, he ought to be made 
Grand Master of the Ancient Order of Platitudinarians, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Mr. Wigan has done wisely in reviving his famous comic drama, 
“The First Night.” A more perfect piece of acting than his, in the part 
of the broken-down I'rench comedian, Achille Talma Dufard, has not 
been seen for many years. If I remember rightly, it is one of the 

ieces that first brought Mr. Wigan into distinguished favour with 
ndon audiences ; at all events, it is associated in every playgoer’s 
mind with his most pleasing recollections of Mr. Wigan's per- 
formances. The sentiment and humour of the character of old 
Dufard are i nea balanced, and in it Mr. Wigan has an oppor- 
tunity of employing his singularly delicate perception of character 
to the best advantage. His make up is in perfect keeping with the 
part: he is a miserably poor man, struggling to maintain a decent 
exterior, and assisted to some extent by the inherent buoyancy of a 
French Bohemian’s nature. He is an actor, and, in his own estima- 
tion, a gentleman ; he has just enough of the charlatan about him 
to suggest that he will stoop to “humbug” if he cannot attain his 
end by other means, All this is suggested at first sight by Mr. 
Wigan's make up and bearing, which are broadly funny without 
being in any way outrageous, The production of “The lirst 
Night” afforded a favourable opportunity of introducing a pro- 
mising young lady—Miss Pauline Markham—to a London audience. 
This young lady—who has, I believe, made a certain reputation in 
Manchester and other provincial towns—possesses a remarkably 
pretty face and figure and a really fine contralto voice. She is quiet 
and unassuming on the stage; and when she has acquired a full 
confidence in her powers, she will probably make as marked an im- 
ression as an actress as she has already made as a singer. The 
introduced duet from the “ Huguenots” was unanimously rede- 
manded, and the happy débutante left the stage in a shower of 
bouquets. I abhor unqualified praise; so allow me to put in a per 
contra to my remarks on Mr. Wigan’s performance in “ The First 
Night.” One of the scenes takes place on the stage of a theatre 
during rehearsal, and in the course of the scene Achille Talma 
Dufard has occasion to address the orchestraseveral times, This is 
all very well—the scene is a stage, and the orchestra is part of the 
scene, But in the next scene, which takes place in the author's 
lodging (poor stage-author! it’s always a lodging—never a house) 
Mr. Wigan still addresses the orchestra from time to time, as if it 
formed a portion of tke author's domestic staff, Surely this is a 
serious mistake, 

Mr. Brough’s new two-act comedy at the Srranp, “ Kind to a 
Fault,” is brightly written, but its structure is complicated and 
rather confused, It illustrates the unfortunate results that may 
sometimes arice from an over-zealous and indiscriminate desire to do 
good. Among the consequences of Mr, Belford’s good-nature may 
be mentioned the temporary estrangement of a loving husband and 
wife, and of two pairs of devoted lovers. The construction is, as 1 
have said, complicated, and the story wholly impossible. Mr. 
Pareelle represents a gentleman who is devoted to his wife, but his 
devotion is tinged with a jealousy which he himself knows 
to be wholly unreasonable, Yet this high-minded, upright, 
straightforward, loving husband is mean enough to resort 
to the old farce dodge of bribing a comic man-servant 
to act as a spy on his wife! The whole piece turns upon 
this, if the comic man-servant had not been set to act as a spy on 
the lady in question the subsequent imbroglio could not have taken 
place. The piece is well played. Mr. Parselle’s “make up” as a 
prosperous solicitor was admirable, save in the matter of the white 
necktie. When will actors learn that a white necktie is no more a 
distinctive mark of a solicitor than a blue-and-white “ bird's-eye ” is 
of aclergyman ? Mr. Belford played the ee man in his 
usual easy, jaunty style, The art of disguising his identity is not 
one of this actor’s many merits. Miss Fanny Gwynne played 
the elderly attorney’s young wife in a quiet and Jadylike fashion. 
The comedy was quite successful, and the author appeared before 
the curtain to bow his acknowledgments, 

At the OLympic Morton's almost-forgotten comedy, “The Way 
to Get Married,” has been revived, The revival is not likely 
to be attended with advantageous results, for the piece is 
pis ne f dull. It has been considerably lightened by the 
excision of the sentimental Captain Falkner; but, even as it 
stands, it is extremely stupid and improbable. Mr. Mathews 
is tolerably well fitted in the part of Tangent; and Mr. M. 

Robson played Allspice, the grocer and high sheriff, with a 
judicious humour that would have done this gentleman good service 
if it had been displayed in a more popular piece. Mr, Neville and 
Miss E, Farren also distinguished themselves, thongh in a less degree, 
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JUDGE MANOCKJEE CURSETJEE. 

Tne biographies of great and good men 
are amongst the most pleasing and useful 
efforts of the pen, A worthy life thus 
widens its influence, for wherever the 
written record of noble deeds is perused the 
mind of the reader is led to admire them, 
and to imitate, even though in a less degree, 
such lofty actions, 

Few worthier instances of true useful- 
ness can be mentioned than that afforded 
by the exemplary life of Judge Manockjee 
Cursetjee, a native of Bombay. This 
eminent man, whose portrait is presented to 
our readers, is well known in Europe and in 
India by his varied literary attainments, 
and by @ life devoted to intellectual, moral, 
and social reformation among his country- 
men, but more especially for his strenuous 
efforts to emancipate the women of 
Hlindostan from the national curse and 
degradation of caste and priestly influence. 

Manockjee Cnrsetjee is the first native of 
India who has been enrolled as member and 
fellow of any of the learned societies of 
Kurope. Thirty years ago he became dis- 
tinguished abroad, and during that interval 
he has been elected a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Fellow of the Royal 
Geoyraphical Society of England, and 
associated with several literary and scien- 
tifie bodies on the continent of Hurope. 
In 1837 Sir Robert Grant selected Manockjee 
Cursetjee from the rest of his countrymen 
to fill the important post of assistant col- 
lector at Bombay, a grade of office then and 
previously exclusively held by Europeans of 
the upper ranks of life; thus throwing 
open, through this eminent Parsee, the 
portal of the uncovenanted civil service to 
the natives of India, He was also the first 
native of India elevated to the 
high office of Sheriff, which he held 
under the government of Lord Elphinstone, 
which rare honour was again bestowed 
upon him under the rule of Sir Bartle Frere, 
late Governor of Bombay. During the last 
fifteen vears he has occupied the bench of 
a British Courtof Justice at Bombay, before 
whom British barristers appear to plead, 
As a Judge he has, by his extensive know- 
ledge and unshaken integrity, won great 
honour, commanding the respect and ad- 
miration of all who admire justice ; and, as 
an illustration of his fame and influence, 
it may be incidentally mentioned that 
during the late debate in the House of 
Lords on an appeal by this disinterested 
Judge to restrain the Bombay Govern- 
ment from interfering in judicial matters, 
Lord Chancellor Chelmsford quoted the 
following from a resolution of the Go- 
vernor and Council of India: — “ His 
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Excellency in Council recognises in Mr, 
Manockjee Cursetjee many valuable quali- 
fications for the judicial office—incor- 
ruptible integrity, fearless independence, 
energetic zeal to ascertain the trut h : 
honest scorn of all chicanery, and very con- 
siderable acumen in estimating the value 
of evidence.” 

Judge Manockjee Cursetjee has been a 
great traveller throughout Europe, and, in 
the course of his journeyings, has enjoyed 
distingnished reception at the Courts of 
several crowned heads and been hospitably 
welcomed by the nobility and gentry of 
Germany, France, Italy, and Russia. It 
may be mentioned here that Judge 
Manockjee Cursetjee is the author of many 
valuable pamphlets on politics, philosophy, 
education, and other important subjects, 
which he has discussed with peculiar force 
and felicity of expression, That he pos- 
sesses a large, an active, and a benevolent 
mind is best indicated by his publications 
one of which, entitled “A Few Passing 
Ideas for the Benefit of India and Indians,” 
is especially worthy of perusal, both on 
account of its sound practical sense and for 
the clear evidence it affords of the 
lofty character of the writer. In this 
selection of his correspondence, Manockjee 
Cureetjee first mentions his attempts at in- 
troducing female education amongst hia 
family, and the gratification it would afford 
him of seeing his example imitated through- 
out India, The lady who had the honour 
of first aiding this movement was a Miss 
Bruton, an English governess, of whom he 
speaks as a person of great talent, who visited 
India for the express purpose of instructing 
Parsee ladies and children, The correspon- 
dence on this question with well-known 
Anglo- Indian Government officials is deeply 
interesting and instructive, as also is that on 
the Moral Regeneration of India, addressed 
to the Chairman of the Select Committee of 
Parliament appointed to inquire into the 
operation of an Act of William IV., “For 
the better Government of his Majesty's 
Indian Territories.” In speaking of the 
natives of India, Manockjee Cursetjee says 
that no language but their own could de- 
scribe some of their shameless natures ; and 
he maintains that the first requirement is 
“to bring about a change in relation to 
— ve of poo Pi of thinking, 
and m of acting in the ordin ire 
of life.” . a Seng i 

The leading act of this benevolent 
Parsee's life, and that by which he is most 
widely known and beloved, is his long 
and unwearied effort to educate and elevate 
his countrywomen, This noble effort he 
has successfully—although necessarily on a 
limited scale—carried out by founding, at 
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Bombay, a school for giving English education to native girls 
in that Presidency, None but those who are fully aware of 
the immense difficulty besetting such a design can form an estimate 
of the labour involved and the faith required in developing 
it: and none but those can fully appreciate the cfTorts of this 
eminently practical reformer. It was not until afcer waiting, nearly 
twenty years that he found any of his countrymen sharing his 
views on female education and willing to co-operate with him 
in so novel an experiment as the giving their daughters an 
English education. This noble enterprise he commenced 
in apartments in his own house, under European governesses, 
his daughters volunteering to superintend it. On this move- 
ment his Excellency the Governor (Lord E'phinstone) made 
the public observation that ‘Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee had set 
an excellent example to his countrymen by educating his 
own daughters, and had set on foot a plan for establishing a 
school for native young ladies, under the direction of an English 
governess;” his Excellency continuing, “It would be difficult to 
overrate the importance of such a movement as this in support of 
female education—procreding, as it does, from the nativs them- 
selves.” In June, 1863, Manockjee Cursetjee lost his eldest son, 
Herajee ; and on the third day after his death there was a gathering 
of the relatives and friends of the deceased, as is usual among high 
Parsee families, to contribute towards some religious or benevolent 
institution, On this day, called the Oothiind day of the deceased, 
Manockjee subscribed “4000 rupees, other subscribers making the 
total sum 60,000 rapees ; with which money it was proposed by the 
bereaved parent to found “The Alexandra Native Girls’ English 
Institution "—a name chosen in honour of her Royal Highness 
Princess Alexandra, then recently united in marriage to the Prince 
of Wales, Thus the bereavement of Manockjee accelerated the 
completion of his benevolent project, that project itself comme- 
morating an event auspicions to the British empire. — Shortly after 
the founding of this institution a volume containing its proceedings 
was forwa:ded to the Queen at Windsor, to which her Majesty 
graciously replicd, through the late Colonel Phipps, essuring the 
founder that she “very highly appreciates the loyal motives which 
stimulated his celebration of the wedding day of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales; and that her Majesty is particularly pleased to 
hear he had honoured this day by commencing, in honour of it, the 
benevolent work of establishing an English school for the native 
women in the neighbourhood over which his good influence extends,” 
The most kindly replies were also received by Manockjee Cursetjce 
from their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, who 
“expressed their sympathy with the domestic aflliction which, as he 
said, so far frem impeding, proved a melancholy incentive to the 
benevolent work, and that it was peculiarly gratifying to the 
Princess that the institution should bear ber name.” This institu- 
tion is now progressing in the most favourable manner as a fitting 
reward to the servicers of its founder and as an encouragement to 
others never to be weary in well-doing. 

In the summer of 1865 Mr. Manockjee Curzetjee distributed the 
Government prizes to the School of Art, in the Hartley Hall, at 
Southampton. On that occasion a vote of thanks to Mr, Manockjee 
was proposed, and carried with acclamation, to which he repiied 
with much fceling and modesty, ackuowledging, in reference to his 
own labours, “ that he was impressed with a deep sense of gratitude 
for all that had been so kindly expressed towards him, as well as a 
deep sense of his responsibility. It was no light task to work a 
change in the destinies of people wedded to bigotry and super- 
stitious habits, engrafted, as it were, in their very nature, For the 
result of what a man might do. or attempt to do, he must not 
look to his individual efforts, without respect to a power above ; 
for we are all agents in the hands of that great Providence which 
rules the destinies of nations, and individuals among them might be 
selected to perform their parts,” 

From this brief recital of the career of this eminent native of 
India there is much to cheer the hopeful believer in the world’s 
progress and destiny, A contemplation of that vast continent, with 
its two hundred millions of inhabitants steeped in Oriental super- 
stition, and in a state of moral slavery, is well nigh overwhelming 
to the reflecting mind; but, with an example so bright and in- 
fluential, who dares despair of the ultimate regeneration of this 
great portion of the British empire ? 

Jndge Manockjee is about to return to India, On Thursday week 
he had the honourof a special presentation to the Queen at Windsor, 
in order to give her Majesty an opportunity of personally expressing 
her satisfaction with what this educationalist has done, and has been 
the means of doing, for the good of his country, 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AT COMPIECNE. 

Turk Kaiser, during his late sojourn in France, attended, as our 
readers are already aware, a grand battue at St. Germains, He has 
also had a day's shooting at Compitgne, during which he brought 
down about 600 head of game—nearly 200 more than he slew at St. 
Germains. Such destruction as this by one hand altogether surpasses 
the exploits of the most renowned sportsmen, His Majesty was ac- 
companied by the Emperor of the French. It is said that, as the 
two Sovereigns were intent on their sport, the Empress rode up 
rapidly on horseback, accompanied by the two Austrian Archdukes, 
Her Majesty handed her august husband a telegram which had just 
arrived from Paris: it announced the defeat of Garibaldi, ‘The 
French Emperor read it with a smile, announced its contents, and 
then began blazing away at the pheasants again, just as his own 
troops had been blazing away at the Italian peasants, 

The Emperor Francis Joseph returned to Vienna on the 8th. He 
was received with every token of welcome. All the public bodies 
turned out to meet him, and the Burgomaster delivered an address, 
the purport of which was that the Emperor’s speech in Paris had 
been read with delight in Vienna, chiefly because it promised a 
policy of peace. The Emperor replied, declaring that he would do 
all he could to bring Austria back to her former position by culti- 
vating unity at home and peace with all foreign countries, 


Docs.—The reduced dog tax seems likely to be better collected than the 
higher duty has been, The tax on dogs in England was assessed on only 
301,281 dogs in 1856; in 1866 the number had increased to 358,472, and 
9.281 dogs were returned by surveyors of taxes as exempt. Between 
April 6 and July 31, 1867, 656,977 dog licenses were taken ont ; 367,775 were 
granted by stamp distributors, and 229,203 by officers of Excise. In Scot- 
land only 36,365 dogs were assessed to taxation in the year ending May 24, 
1860, and 44,555 were returned by surveyors of taxes as exempt ; between 
May 25 and July 31, 1867, 88,481 dog licenses were granted, 

Lonp Mayor’s SHow.—The Lord Mayor’s Show last Saturday was, as 
we informed our readers it would be, shorn of all the accessories which have 
hitherto made it so attractive to the roughs of London. The Lord Mayor 
and the Sheriffs simply drove in their carriages to Westminster with scarcely 
any attendants. There was not even continuity in the so-called procession, 
and the business of the City was hardly impeded. Lord Mayor Allen, who 
has had the courage to make this improvement, was vigorously hissed by 
the disappointed roughs as he drove rapidly along. The banquet in the 
evening was a@ brilliant affair. Very wisely, the fine proportions of the 
Guildhall were not disguised by any so-called decorations, There was plenty 
of light, abundance of colour, many ladies, sufficient room, and a capital 
repast. Lord Derby was prevented by gout from being present, but Mr, 
Disraeli was in great force, and several of his colleagues in the Ministry 
were also present. No one, however, said anything worthy of notice, 

THE REPRESENTATION OF STROUD.—Mr. Horsman has issued an ad- 
dress to the electors of Stroud, in which—alluding to certain “ secret or- 
ganisations"’ which he says have been carried on in the borough with the 
view of substituting a candidate in his place at the next general 
election—he says:—‘‘A general election under the new Reform Act 
cannot possibly take place until the year after next, and your representa- 
tives must then be chosen by anew constituency. The existing constituency 
has, in the meanwhile, been pronounced incapable, and virtually deposed, 
while the new one to which the power has to be transferred can have no 
legal existence for another twelve months. It is, therefore, quite obvious 
that the time has not yet come to deal afresh with the representation of the 
borough.” He, theretore, deprecates any attempt to ** anticipate and usurp 
the nomination of a candidate” at the present time, and adds, “ I cannot 
recognise the right of anyone to interpose between the future consti- 
tuency and their free choice of future representatives, and I feel confident 
that the good sense and spirit of the electors will reject any attempt to em- 
barrass them by premature movements and D acer A fe concludes by 
announcing his intention to appear as a candidate at the next election, 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 

Is there to be a Congress or not? that is the question, The 
Foreign Office here, after having sounded the other Governments, 
has sent out formal invitations to assemble on the affairs of Rome, 
Whether these doctors will meet or not is a matter of doubt; but 
suppose they do? What are the hopes of a patient when half a 
dozen phrsicians are called in? In the vulgar but—I have written 
hut, and it ought to be and—expressive phrase—he isa “ goue coon, : 
France wants to divide the responsibility, that.is all. 

If Rome be to Italy an imperium in imperio, which she must get 
rid of by absorbing, I must tell you that, except among the extreme 
hot-headed republicans, the duplicity of the Florence Govern- 
ment has caured disgust and scorn, If it had been successful, 
indeed! You know how success covered Cavour's sins in this way, 
But to be detected in a chest and defeated, that is the humiliation. 
Public feeling is as strong on this point as on that other in General 
de Failly’s report, where he gleefully exclaims that the Chas:epots 
have done wonders on the poor Garibaldians. Even M. Louis 
Veuillot, the man who is more Papist than the Pope himself, is 
somewhat revolted by this cold-blocded phrase; and people ask 
whether it was to try the new muskets on the corpus rile of the 
volunteers that the French went to Rome or to safeguard the Holy 
See. 

The last note in the Moniteur is very singular in this, that it 
congratulates the Italian Government on withdrawing its troops 
within its own frontiers “ spontaneously.” Spontaneously ! What, 
then, was the influence of the French corps at Rome and Viterbo, 
and at Mentana? You know the old story about the burglar faced 
on the top of the garden wall. ‘“ Where are you going?” “ Back 
again.” Of course that was a spontaneous movement en retraite, 
But what does the Monitewr mean by this superfine courtesy to 
Italy? People ask themselves this; and, when they think of the 
items in the next budget for the expenditure on the expedition from 
Toulon, they wonder whether it has been incurred simply for the 
sake of hunting a few thousand Garibaldians out of the Papal 
States and seeing the Italian troops spontaneously retiring. If the 
Pope is to be protected at this expenditure, let the business be done 
thoroughly, 

There is an Emperor in France and an Emperor in Paris, but the 
former is the more potent of the two, Haussmann has had to haul 
down his flag, A sturdy industriel, M, Dubois-Caplain, an iron- 
founder in the suburbs, has humbled the pride of the great Prefect. 
It was a sort of Hampden-and-Charles-I. conflict in a small way. 
Haussmann imposed an octroi duty without asking any man’s leave. 
M. Dubois-Caplain would not pay. With the endurance of a Friend 
who sves his tables and chairs sold for church rates, he assisted at 
the auction of his stock-in-trade for the octroi, His workmen 
bought the things and made him a present of them; and two 
days after Napoleon sent for Haussmann, gave him a sharp 
earwigging, and told him this must not happen again. The 
result is that the magnificent Baron has had to eat 
dirt before M. Dnubois-Caplain, The same Baron has 
ordered the bakers to sell bread, best quality, at 50c, the, kilo- 
gramme—which, being interpreted, means 9}d. a 41b. loaf—and he, 
the said Haussmann, will graciously compensate them for what they 
might otherwise lose paying them the difference out of the 
octroi tax on flour, And you English still go on quoting that absurd 
sentence from Sterne —“ They manage these matters better in 
France !” 

The Emperor of Austria, profuse as he was with his money here, 
could never vulgarise it; but what has he not done with his orders 
of the Iron Crown and of Francis Joseph? Why, he has scattered 
these decorations broadcast among the official and semi-official 
newspaper writers, No fewer than fifteen have been thus 
disposed of. If poor M. Sol, late of the Courrier Frangais, 
had not been rash he might have rejoiced in a ribbon, 
This gentleman fell foul of M, d’Aulnay, of the /igaro ; the usual 
amount of polite abuse was exchanged; M, d'Aulnay produced a 
record from the Ministry of Marine which chowed that Sol, nine 
years since, being then a midshipman, stole his comrade’s watch 
pour les beaux ycaux d'une belle, and that he was thereby compelled 
to resign from motives of health, Irritated by this exposure, 
M. Sol waylays the editor of Figaro, and attempts to punch his 
head, but receives for his pains & sound drubbing, Then he writes 
to his own journal a contrite letter, confessing his youthful pecca- 
dillo, and incontinently goes and blows out all the brains he had, 
This is only one among the many Paris modes, 
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CONSERVATIVE BANQUET AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE,—A great Conser- 
vative Working Men's Banquet, under the auspices of the London and 
Westminster Constitutional Working Men's Association, took place on 
Monday at the Crystal Palace, It was a perfect success—that is to say, 
some 1500 people, who had had for the moat part tickets given to them, were 
present. But there were scarcely a dozen working men there. Two work- 
ing men were put up to speak, but one of them had to be put down by the 
brass band. Mr, R. N, Fowler presided, and Lord John Manners was the 
principal speaker, Mr. Mowbray, the Judge Advocate General, also made 
aspeech, 

MR. MURPHY AND THE ORANGEMEN OF BLACKBURN.—Mr. Murphy 
had a great day at Blackburn last Saturday. The Orangemen around 
Blackburn assembled in crowds, and it is stated that they and their friends 
to the number of 10,000 marched in procession. Mr. Murphy walked at 
their head with a pistol in one hand and a sword in the other. Every pre- 
paration had been made to meet a possible disturbance, Three hundred 
special constables had been sworn in, and arrangements made for obtaining 
the assistance of the military ; but all passed off quietly. 

KILLING THE FatTED CAL¥,—A son who had been cut off with the 
historic angry shilling by his father recently became aware that his parent 
was to give a great dinner, in consequence of some successful speculations 
on Change. As the guests sat down to dinner, cook after cook arrived laden 
with various prepared joints of veal. To these succeeded tailor after tailor, 
with their newest styles. In vain the father protested he did not order 
these things, which cooks and tailors admitted, but said his son had. 
Later in the evening the son presented himself, and said he anti ated his 
father would forgive his prodigal son, and to save trouble had ordered the 
fatted calf and raiment in advance. Cooks and tailors were compensated, 
and the prodigal forgiven.— Cour? Journal, 

PARLIAMENTARY CHANGES DURING THE RecEss.—Although only a 
few weeks have elapsed since Parliament was prorogued, on Aug. 21, several 
changes have taken place in both Houses, and several new peers will be 
seen on the reassembling of the Legislature next Tuesday, In the House of 
Commons, Lord Hubert de Burgh Canning (a son of the Marquis of 
Clanricarde) has been elected member for the county of Galway, in the 
room of his brother, Lord Dunkellin, who died a few days before the pro- 
rogation, On the day of prorogation Mr. Winterbotham, barrister (Liberal), 
was declared duly elected for Stroud, in the room of Mr. Poulett Scrope, 
who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, after a sharp contest with Mr. 
Dorington, who fought the battle for the Conservatives, Mr. Warren, Q.C., 
the Attorney-General for Ireland, has been elected member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, in the room of Mr. Chatterton, who has been appointed 

a Vice-Chancellor, A vacancy has been occasioned in the representation of 
the county of Rutland by the elevation of the Hon. G. H. Heathcote to the 
Peerage on the death of his father, Lord Aveland, and the election of his 
successor will take place in the course of a few days, Two seats have 
become vacant by death—one . for. Manchester, by the death of Mr. 
Edward James, Q.C.. and one for South Leicestershire, by the death of 
Mr. C. W. Packe, These vacancies will be filled up without delay, under 
the authority of the Speaker’s warrant. In the Honse of Lords there 
are still more changes. It has lost Lord Kingsdown, who leaves no successor 
to his peerage. The Duke of Northumberland died on Aug. 21, and Earl 
Percy, for many years known as Lord Lovaine in the House of Commons, 
has succeeded to the dukedom. The Hon. Reginald Abbot will take his 
seat as Lord Colchester im the room of his father, who died on Oct. 18. The 
Hon, Francis W, Fitzhardinge will take his place as Baron Fitzhardinge, in 
the room of his father, who died.on Oct. 17. The Hon. Arthur Wrottesley 
will take his seat as Lord Wrottesley, in the room of his father, who died on 
Oct, 27, Lord Oxmantown will take his seat as the Earl of Rosse, in the 
room of his father, who died on Oct. 31. The Hon. Gilbert H. Heathcote 
will take his seat as Baron Aveland, in the room of his father, who died on 
Sept. 6. The Earl of Annesley will be entitled to take his seat, having been 
elected an Irish representative peer in the room of the Earl of Mayo, 
deceased, Dr. T, L, Claughton, recently consecrated Bishop of Rochester, 
will take his seat as junior Bishop, vice the late Dr, John Lonsdale, Bishop 
of Lichfield, on the prirfeipal of rotation provided by the Manchester 
Bishoprics’ Act. The Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Down and 
Connor, the Bishop of Ossory, and the Bishop of Cork, who were the Irish 
Irish representative prelates last Session, will be succeeded by the Arch- 
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THE PICTURES AT THE FRENCH CALLERY, 
PALL-MALL. 

Tun Winter Exhibition at the French Gallery this season is one 
cf the best that has been seen for years, not becanse it contains two 
or three pictures that assert pre-eminence over the rest and form 
the principal attraction, but in consequence of there being so large a 
number of works considerably above the average. There are some, 
it is true, which challenge immediate notice; but they are not for 
that reason the best: one or two of them are among the least 
favourable examples of medera art in the whole collection, 

We do not say this of Mrs. Hay’s Florentine procession, which be- 
gins the catalogue, for it is an attempt at something higher than the 
merely conventional medieval compositions which are so familiar to 
connoisseurs: it is an attempt, but it is not altogether a sue- 
cess—first, because the subject necessitates too long a siory; 
and, secondly, because it is often too fantastical for ordi- 
nary compreliension, Relating as it does to the burning of the 
vanities, in 1497, there was room for a great deal of fancy ; but here 
it is very crude fancy, and the figures, someway, do not seem to 
belong to the same locality, It is an ambitions work, however, and 
cannot fail to attract a great deal of attention from the very 
originality which it displays in the midst of much that is of quite 
a conventional type. 

Of figure-subjecis there is so much variety that the modern 
school of art in this branch may be said to be fully represented ; 
and the visitor would do well to give attention to many pictures of 
the domestic cabinet kind which will repay even stooping to look 
into. Among these is “A Careful Nurse,” by Mr. IF’, Johnson, 
simply a little girl feeding a doll with a spoon, but with a great 
deal of quiet story-stelling power indicated thereby. Of a diiferent 
order of art is Mr. C. J. Staniland’s “ Ennui,” representing a Belinda 
of the last century tired to death even before she begins her day, 
One rarely sees such exquisite rendering of brocade, and old china, 
and little accessory roses in a vase, all distinguished by separate 
texture, and all with a finish absolutely marvellous. M. Beyschloz 
has contributed a picture, ‘ The First Whisper of Marriage,” which 
is good enongh to make us wonder why he should have produced 
such raw, chalky flesh tints ss are shown in his other work. For 
marvelious flesh-handling, however, commend us to Mr. Mrskine 
Nicol's “ Old-hand Tying Flies.’ Such a canny, puckered, humorous, 
grimy face, so full of expression in its network of wrinkles | 
That and Faed’s “Poor Man's Friend” are great attractions, aud 
may be profitably contrasted witn ‘The Breton Peasant Girl” o1 
Mr. W. Bouguereau as showing how differently faces may be ren- 
dered, or rather what a mistake it is to treat tlesh in one conven- 
tionally false way. Of summer and autumn landscape and wood 
scenery we are favoured with several fine examples; and perhaps 
“The Wcodcutters” of Mr, J, Linnel, sen., may bear the palm for 
the exquisite rendering of that red and gold billowy foliage, Mr, 
T. S. Cooper's On the Coast,” however, is a notabie bit of down, 
with such sheep as only Mr. Cooper can paint. One of the moss 
healthy bits of colour and sky in the room is M, Lebour's 
“ Halting Place,” a desert scene with the rare merit of being 
unexaggerated into dark lake and fiery crimson and gleaming 
purple streaks. It is the deserts of nature, and is a vory 
good picture indeed, depending on its own artistic merits instead 
of on false scenic effect. Mr. C. E, Johnson's “Sheep-washing ” is 
another pleasant bit of landscape, with a charming sence of snade 
amidst brightness. We want to be there, and can fancy the heat 
out in the open meadows even on this cull November day as we 
stand before the canvas, Mr. Leader's “ Autumn Evening” is a 
capital work, and leads one back to take another look at that 
glorious picture, “ A Summer's Afternoon—Cattle Reposing,’ one 
of Mr. T. 8, Cooper’s best bits, and full of such a splendid golden 
haze and such a sense of rest that one turns away satistied and un- 
willing to spoil the latest effect before leaving the gallery, 


Krupp, of Essen, has orders on hand for guns to the aggregate number 
of 2200 and the total value of £600,000, Krupp has now turned out alto- 
gether 3500 steel guns, of the value of £1,050,000, 

Tuk New BILL ON THE FRENCH PreEss.—It is announced that the 
French Government is decided on suppres-ing abolutely, in the new bill on 
the Press, the stipulation according to which any individul condemned for 
attacks on the rights and the authority devolving on the Emperor from the 
Constitution may be condemned to the loss of his electoral right for a period 
of five years. The committee charged with the examination of the bill 
had proposed that this judgment should only be pronounced in the case of 
a repetition of the offence within two years of the first condemnation, The 
Council of State had rejected that amendment, and the committee main 
tained it, The suppression of the article settles the question in a liberi 
sense, 

Tus New Intsh REPRESENTATIVE PEER.—Lord Dunboyne, who has 
been appointed an Irish representative peer, in the room of the Karl of 
Rosse, deceased, was born Feb. 11, 1806, and succeeded his father in 1850, 
This is a branch of the ancient honse of Fitz-Walter-le-Boteller. The 
fourth Lord Dunboyne was outlawed, as likewise was his successor, the fifth 
Baron, On the death of the twelfth Baron the present peer’s father estab- 
lished his descent from the second Baron, and obtained the reversal of the 
outlawries by the special intervention of the Crown, in 1827, The twelfth 
Baron was Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, but on inheriting the peerage 
renounced the Church of Rome. 

HovseEs OF PARLIAMENT.—By the opening of Parliament on the 19th 
instant the approaches through New Palacc-yard, though not entirely com- 
plete, will be available for the use of members and the public. A wide 
flight of steps leads from Westminster Bridge, at the foot of the Clock- 
tower, into the groined arcade or cloister in NewePalace-yard, which affords 
a covered access to the House, It is intended eventually to prolong this 
passage under Bridge-street to the Thames Embankment and the railway 
station of the Metropolitan District Railway about to be built upon it. New 
entrances for foot passengers have been formed at the angle of New Palace- 
yard, opposite to Parliament-street, and the carriage entrance remains in 
its former position in the centre of the west side, The statue of Sir h. 
Peel is to be placed between the two carriage-gates, and a statue of Lord 
Palmerston is to occupy the corner opposite to Parliament-street. 

FATAL RAILWAY COLLISION,—A serious and fatal collision occurred on 
the Midland Railway, on Monday evening, at the Swinderby station, 
which is situate midway between Lincoln and Newark. It appears that at 
8.40 a coal-train was shunting to allow what is termed the fish-train, from 
Lincoln, to pass, and while doing so the train referred to came up at the 
usual speed and dashed into the coal-train, The driver and stoker of the 
fish-train were killed, and the guard of the same train and the fireman 
of the coal-train and several passengers seriously injured. Neither of the 
engines were thrown off the metals, but the damage done to the carriages 
was of such a serious character that, although assistance was telegraphed 
for from Nottingham, Lincoln, and Newark, only one track had been cleared 
for the trailic at five o'clock on Tuesday morning. There was a dense 
fog prevailing, butit isnot known at present whether that, or the signalman 
failing in his duties, was the cause of the accident. 

THE WALRUS IN REGENT’S PARK.—In 1853 the Zoological Society of 
London received a living specimen of a walrus, which had been bronght 
home in @ vessel engaged in the seal-fishery on the coast of Spitzbergen, by 
Captain Henry, of Peterhead. This animal, however, was in a moribund 
state on its arrival, and lived only a few days in the gardens, Since that 
time the council of the society have made many attempts to obtain another 
example of this interesting animal; but it was only last week that their 
efforts were crowned with success, and a second live walrus received in the 
society’s gardens, This present animal, which gives every sign of strong 
health, feeds well, principally on mussels and whelks denuded of their 
shells, with an occasional diet of more solid material in the shape of tish. It 
was captured in Davis's Straits, by Captain Richard Wells, of the steam- 
whaler Arctic, belonging to Messrs, Alexander Stephen and Co., of Dundee, 
on Aug. 28 last, A herd of from 200 to 300 ef these animals was met with, 
on the ice, by the Arctic, in lat. 69deg. N., long. é1deg. W. A boat's crew 
was landed on the ice, and the herd was attacked and several individuals were 
killed, among which wasalarge female, The body of the latter being attached 
to the boat, and towed towards the vessel, was followed by a young male, who 
swam and dived around, and refused to quit his deceased parent. This being 
noted, he was captured by a noose swung over his head and one forelimb 
from the ship, ant hauled on board. For some days the captive was kept 
tied to a ring-bolt on deck, and refused food altogether, Subsrquently, it 
was induced to swallow thin slips of boiled pork, and was thus fed until the 
vessel reached the Shetlands, when a supply of fresh mussels was provided 
for its use. A large box with openings at the sides was fabricated, and the 
animal, secured therein, was brought safely into Dundee on the 16th ult. 

From that port to London the walrus was couveyed in the steamer Anglia, 
under the care of the society's experienced superintendent, Mr. A. D. 
Bartlett. The walrus is a male, with partially-developed tusks, about the 
same size as the sea-bear lately in the society's gardens, but more bulky in 
appearance. Although probably not a year old, it is 8 ft. long, and weighs, 
perhaps, 24cwt. Its arrival in the Zoological Socicty's Gardena will, no 
sense — a host of visitors, The sum given for it is stated to have 
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A Life's Secret, By Mrs. Henny Woop, Anthor of “ East 

, Lynne,” &c. London: Charles W. Wood. 

Whatever Mrs. Henry Wood writes is generally worth reading ; 
and that is specially the case with the book before us. The story 
originally appeared in the Leésvre Hour some years ayo, and has 
been reprinted in accordance with earnest solicitations from a variety 
of persons. Mrs, Wood statea that she resisted the desire expressed 
to her for a republication of the book for a considera le time; but 
that recent events had given a special and peculiar interest to the 
story, and therefore she has yielded. The events alluded to are the 
late’ disclosures connected with the doings of trades unions, and 
certainly fully justify the step our authoress has taken, though we 
cannot see that any apology for that step was at all needed. 

“A Life’s Secret” is designed to illustrate the evils that 
invariably result from strikes, the incidents having reference 
to the great strike and lock-out in the building trades of London 
afew years ago. The kuavery of the leaders, personified in Sam 
Shuck, commonly called “Slippery Sam,’ from his continual trick 
of slipping out of employment, is well depicted, and with very little 
colouring or exaggeration, Sam is a good-for-nothing fellow, who 
docs not like work, and can never keep a situation, but who does 
like beer aud tobacco and good living, He has a great “ gift of the 
gab,” and acquires a certain amount of power over the more 
influenceable portion of his fellow-workmen, This procures him 
the post of agent and agitator for the trades unions in the ‘“ nine- 
ours movement,” which he uses, of course, to work mischief among 
the workpeople resideut in a region called Da‘fodil’s Delight, in the 
neighbourhood of which are situated the building-yards of the 
Messrs. Hunter, in whose employment are the bulk of the 
dcnizens of Daffodil's. The nine-hours movement commences 
with a strike at another yard—that of Mesera, Pollock—the intention 
being to follow that step up with a like measure at the other build- 
ing yards in the metropolis, To counteract this, the masters 
resolve upon a general lock-out, which continues for some time, 
when the yards are again opened, and the men allowed to resume 
work on condition of signing a declaration that they will have 
nothing to do with trades unions in future; the final result being, 
that the men are defeated, and such as can find it are glad to return 
to work on the masters’ terms. ‘his, the reader who recollects the 
circumstances will perceive, is an almost exact epitome of the facts 
connected with the strike and lock-out in the building trades to 
which we have already referred; the main, perhaps only, difference 
being that, if we remember rightly, the masters in the end consented 
to compromise matters so far as to withdraw the obnoxious 
“document” which finally became the main point of contention, 
The strike began in August, and lasted far into the winter; 
and Mra. Wood has well depicted the general improvidence 
of the workmen and their families while in prosperity, their mad 
expectations and umeasoning exultation when the strike was 
declared, and the misery, wretchednes, and ruin which came upon 
them while it lasted. In this latter particular especially there is no 
exaggeration, for the simple reason that it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the degree of mischief that was done, Poverty and ruin 
were brought upon hundreds of families, from which even yet they 
may not altogether have recovered; but that was not the worst 
of the evil, for characters were destroyed, reputations lost, and 
habits contracted, which no space of time, and no combination of 
circumstances, can ever restore or correct. All this was the con- 
sequence of the action of trades unions and of the ayitation and 
foolish notions they engendered; and that Mrs, Wood has drawn a 
true picture of the evils caused by that strike and others, thousands 
of those concerned then and in the recent tailors’ strike can testify, 
It is true that the building operatives have since gained some of the 
points they then contended for, but that has been the result, not 
of trades’ unions, but of the immense activity that has prevailed in 
the building trade and the consequent great demand for labour ; 
in other words, to the natural and legitimate action of the laws of 
supply and demand. But for that activity trades unions would 
never have obtained for the workman either an advance of wages 
or a reduction in their working hours, though trades unionista 
have managed to introduce rules regulating the eqnalisation 
of wages. and the quantity of work to be done by each man, 
which may be of advantage to lazy and bad workmen, but are 
certainly most injurions to skilful and industrious tradesmen. 
Tet it be understood that neither we nor Mrs. Wood object to 
trades’ unions as defensive organisations (we say nothing about the 
friendly society phase of the unions, which is a distinct affair alto- 
ether, and onght to be kept so). itis against their aggressive, strike- 
inducing, and tyrannical action that we protest ; and that is a 
thing that is altogether evil, The book contains a story not neces- 
sarily connected with the strike, but which serves as a centre round 
which the incidents of that occurrence are grouped ; and the plot of 
this story contains the “ Life’s Secret” which gives a title to the 
work, ‘or that, however, we must refer tke reader to the book 
itself, the main interest of which for us lies in the illustration it 
affords of the direful effects of strikes and of the baleful influence of 
trades unions and the agitation and disturbance caused by fellows of 
the “Slippery Sam” type—a class of men only too numerous and 
too influential among our hard workers. It is satisfactory to know 
that justice overtakes Sam, He incites his dupes to commit an 
assault upon a recusant workman, in which he is indiscreet enough 
to take a leading parr, and, though disguised, is identitied, and gets 
six months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, for his pains. If Mrs. 
Wood's book does not tend to eradicate the cowardice, folly, and 
slavish submission to lazy agitators among working men, all we can 
say is, that it ought to do so, for it is at once well-written, effective, 


and truthful, 


Vebs in the Way. By GEORGE MANVILLE Fenn, Author of “ Bent 
sian pope i 8 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 

Tn “Webs in the Way ” Mr. Fenn has made a great improvement 
on his former novel. ‘There is a stronger and more engaging story, 
and a steady coherence of incident not often to be found, The 
“main line” of the plot will be eagerly followed, and the branch 
line” perhaps zo less so by many readers ; but it is necessary, for 
the sake of critical prudence, to show how that “branch line” is 
somewhat unwarrantable and inartistic. Indeed, to pursue the 
simile, the novel-reader, or shareholder, might fairly charge a 
novel- writer, or director, with a very lavish waste of literary ca = ; 
but, still, it must be confessed that the unprofitable work is skilfully 

pe ed. 
MWe bave Harris and Blanche Morley, left, as the story opens, 
orphans—a young man and woman with a moderate competency. 
Blanche is a sufferer—even a cripple; and she has for pir. egg 
Mra, Hester Lavigne, a clever, fascinating widow, who org A e e 
consuming with a mad passion for the love of Harris Morley. 
Blanche and others use all their power to prevent a i 
riage, because they are expecting the return from i 
of Mary and Mande Deane, the daughters of their o— 
father's dearest friend and companion-In-arms ; and puis 
the parents a kind of understanding has always existed as < m : 
riage amongst the young people, although the young gn - y 
know each other through the medium of correspondence au) P a 
tography. Now, whatever may be thought of Mr. Fenn's a 
in palming off such a “state of parties” upon the public, = y 
will quarrel with him for making Harris Morley utterly peg ae 
to the paternal arrangement, und returning the love of the love y 
and designing Hester Lavigne. Blanche dies, and there —_ e . 
no obstacle to the match, when the widow is found to have a hus’ * 
living—Captain Verey, alias Danks—as the reader has known = 
along. Harris Morley of course yoes through the ge pen ; 
of months’ fever and delirium, and then——and then all the — 
consequences take place, with a good round complement of oe a 
tive justice for a good number of more or less guilty people ~~ 
cerned, Such matters as to how Mrs. Lavigne may be —— he 
have murdered Blanche—many things, indeed—do not boone . : 
purpose, excepting to say that they are fairly done, and wi 
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oy keep up the interest of the story, So much for the main line. 
an et line is this: Major Dean and his daughters leave 

kustralia in a sailing-vessel, and some rough fellows from the 
diggings tnrn pirates, seiz? the ship, and do general murder ; but 
the two girls escape, throngh the courace of a gallant. sailor, who 
tells the whole story in a series of chapters entitled the “ Lox of 
John Franks,’ In these chapters Mr. Fenn has put forth excellent 
de-criptions, mingled with passages of tenderness and devotion, of 
ruftianism and passion, which are certainly of the Victoria Theatre 
kind, but which will very likely be well taken hy people who care 
about ships, pirates, and innocence in danger, Dut we are certain 
that, throughout three volumes, to have alternate chaptera of do- 
mestic plotting and murderous piracy, produces a very ludicrous 
effect, The fact is, the ship affair might bave formed another book 
altogether, or might have been jammed up in a page or two in order 
to account for the girls’ Jong absence. We like Mr. Fenn’s cha- 
Tacters very muci!, and think them as true to nature as “characters” 
usually are; and they ought to be, for some of them have had long, 
long experience. Perhaps, before Mr. Fenn gives us another Captatu 
of Dragoons, he will get an invitation to some officers’ mess-room . 
he will there find that officers of dragoons are thoroughly well- 
educated gentlemen, who do not use such language as “Taint 
likely” and “ Botheration.” — And, perhaps, when in future his hero 
runs for a doctor he will not have ali the doctors in the neighbour: 
hocd out, and the hero battling with stormy weather at every street 
corner, Itis “ word-painting,” it leads to nothing, and detains the 
reader three or four pages. 


The Chawitable Trusts Acts, 1853, 1855, 1860; the Charity Com- 
missioners Jurisdiction Act, 1862; the Koman Catholic Charities 
Acts; together with a Collection of Statutes re lating to or 
affecting Charities, ineluding the Mortmain Acts, ie. By Hucn 
Cook and R, G, Hanwoop, of the Charity Commission, Second 
Edition, London: Stevens and Haynes, 

To all who are interested in charities—and they are to be found all 
over the land—this compilation of the Charitable Trusts Acts, with 
other matters affecting them, may be strongly recommended, The 
work does not profesa to be a treatise upon the several Acts incloded 
init. It is acollection of statutes, and paris of statutes, to which 
those for whose assistance it has been prepared must have constant 
occasion to refer. These are followed by a concise epitome of the 
most important judicial decisions in charity cases which have been 
given since the year 1805; tue minutes of the Board of Charity 
Commissioners, under the Charitable Trnsts Act, 1860; and some 
useful tables and precedents. Messrs, Cooke and Harwood have 
compiled the volume with great care, and placed legal matters in a 
clear light for non-legal minds, It may tend to a wholesale and 
wholesome reform of many mismanaged charities, and materially 
assist the labours of many who have to work— possibly somewhat in 
the dark—with the Commissioners, As it is, the Charity Com- 
mission works well—even Mr. Robert Lowe admitted that, and he 
is said to be dflicult to please ; but this work may lead to improve- 
ment, and any such endeavour is worthy of encouragement, In 
addition to the contents described there is a very copious index, 


The Romance of Charity, By Joux De Likroe, London 


Alexander Strahan, 


This book (confessedly) will be found to contain the aubstance 
of the large work, Six Months Among the Charities of Europe,” 
by the same author. So runs a short notice to the public; and we 
cannot help thinking that it would have been fairer to the public 
had the original title been retained, As it is, people who have 
fallen in love with the subject may be tempted to run after the 
present book, and find that they already possess all its information 
in an extended form, The larger work attracted much favourable 
attention ; and there is every reason to think an abridgment a ‘‘ good 
move,” Here are records of good and great men, who founded 
noble institutions, and made their own virtues their own rewards, 
There is a German simplicity of style about the pages which is any- 
thing but displeasing ; and, whilst there is a large supply of true 
reverence, there is little or no cant. The book is illustrated with 
some well-executed wood engravings, and in general appearance 
seems thoroughly adapted to the coming season, 


A Walk: from London to the Land's End and Back, with Noles hy the 
Way. By Evinu Burritt, New Edition, with Mlustrauons. 
London : Sampson Low and Co, 

This is a second and handsome edition of a very interesting work, 

which was noticed in these columns on tts first appearance, Those who 

have not already read it will do well to make acquaintance through 
its pages with the genial and kindly old American gentleman, Elinu 

Burritt, blacksmith, author, and hearty, yet not intolerant, advocate 

of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, Mr, Burritt is a keen 

observer, a patient inquirer, and a good describer. He is, mcre- 
over, while never glozing over what is faulty in what he sees aud 
hears, always inclined to take the best view of people and their 
doings, and to find “ good in everything.” A more agrecable com- 
panion in a journey to the Land’s End, or anywhere else, could not 
be found. ‘I'he reader should not forget that this volume contains 
ouly one half of the author's observations in Great Britain, “A Walk 

from London to John o’Groat’s” having furnished materials for a 

separate work, to which this may be considered a sequel, 


The Purgatory of Peter the Cruel. By James GREENWOOD, 
Illustrated by Ernest Griset, London: Routledge and Sons, 


The Bear King, A Narrative contided to the Marines, By James 
GueeNwoop, With Illustrations by Ernest Griset, ndon : 


Griffith and Farran, 

These are a couple of volumes of the same class as those which 
Messrs. Greenwood and Griset have been in the habit of concocting 
together for some two or three years past, and which have met with 
great success with the public, Rigidly speaking, these books are mere 
extravagances, crammed with most excelent nonsense ; the stories 
they tell are simple impossibilities ; but the fooling is admirable on 
the part both of author and artist, and there is, moreover, something 
of a moral taught in each, But fun is their main element and 
object, and there is plenty of it, The thing is well done, and seems 
to please public taste; but will that last? Perhaps not; mean- 
while here is good laughing to be got for small outlay, 

His School and Schoolfellows, A Tale of St. 
London : 


Aliyn Morton: ; 
i With Iilustrations, 


Nicholas Grammar-School, 

Sampson Low and Co, 
Year after year, as Christmas time approaches, do books precisely 
like the present crowd on the attention of parents, guardians, and 
other victims to expected present-making. Perhaps the books wear 
out in a year—they have been known to do so in less in a well- 
remembered boyhood—and therefore it is necessary to renew them 
every time Christmas comes. Here, then, is the old, old story of the 
gentle young boy, with all his mother's teaching strong upon him, 
fulling amongst @ number of lads, good, bad, and indifferent, who 


give him the usual treatment which most of us remember, Alwyn 
Morton, however, converts most of these young scamps by his man- 
lineas and goodness of heart ; talking to them, though, rather more in 


he style of a “religious-tract” hero than could have been agreeable, 
But ihe whole effect of the little story is very good, There is pay 
of country life in it, and the usual quantity of “moving accidents 
fot the young gentleman, Some fair pictures adorn the volume, 


ILLNESS OF MR. FecnTER.—On Monday night a painful excitement 
was created in the Lyceum Theatre by the sudden indisposition of Mr, 
Fechter. The tragedy of * Hamlet” had proceeded to the close of the second 
act when Mr, Fechter, who was playing the principal character, was taken 
so ill that he was compelled to leave the stage. After a short interval, Mr. 
Emery, who took the part of Claudius, came before the curtain, and begged 
for the immediate assistance of any medical man who might be present. 
Mr. Fechter, not recovering, was removed to his home, and, with the 
sanction of the house, Mr Ryder took up the part of Hamlet. Mr. Fechter 
is so far recovered from his sudden attack of illness that it is expected he 


will be able to make his appearance again in the course af a few evenings, 


TURF Lancet continues its reports on the country workhouse intirmaries by 
describing that of Walsall, in Staffordshire. A curious and instructive 
example of the efficacy of inspectors’ reports is presented in the fact that the 
tramp-wards were reported bad and insuflicient in the year 1847, and that 
they remain exactly in the same state now, no further complaints having at 
any time been made. The original complaint was, indeed, w ounded, The 
male ward is a narrow, barnlike building, only Sft. wide, Within it is some- 
thing likea hound-kennel, though neither half so clean nor comfortable, It 
is paved with rough brick, and there is a small window for ventilation at the 
side. There are two wooden shelves across the end,one above the other, The 
lower is 3ft. and the upper 6ft. from the ground, and on them the unfor- 
tunate vagrants are supposed to sleep, under cover of a dirty rag. Theontly 
accommodation is a filthy-looking iron bucket, sprinkled with carbolic acid, 
and inclosed by the present master in a wooden box, This ward, in the 
opinion of the medical officer, is fitted to contain seven inmates; but 
the average is much more, and on several occasions twenty seven 
tramps have been locked in without food or light, or any means 
of communication with the officers ontside.  limagination cannot 
picture the fearful Pandemonium on such occasions; and this state 
of things has ted for twenty years. Mor many years the worknouse hag 
been reported * satisfactory ; inquiries made into the several wards elicited 
no causes of complaint ; and the wards, offices, and yards were always 
clean.” Notwithstanding that sickness had taken the place of idleness, the 
workhouse test was still maintained, and the dictary and rules enforecd,. 
The poor old women may not smuggie in a teapot to make themesclves a 
quiet cup of tea ; they must be contented with the workhonse slops, which 
af anyone desire to try, let him pour fourteen imperial pints of boiling water 
on loz of tea at Is. Sd. per lb, add 5oz of moist sugar and a little skim 
milk, and taste itif hecan. But the local authorities have kindly hearts ; 
they wink at the women’s smuggled teapot and give tobacco to the men; 
they have made the wards look cheerful ; they have polished the tloors and 
painted the walls; they have put matting between the beds and curtains to 
the windows ; and at the instigation of the master and surgeon, they have 
attended to a variety of minor matters, which show that more still would 
have becn done if only they had known how todo it, The Walsall Workhouse, 
however, only presents an example of cleanliness and order calculated to de- 
ceive a superficial observer; and a closer inspection reveals the ab-ence of 
all essentials for the proper treatment of the sick, The wards are so over- 
crowded that it is searcely possible to walk between the beds, ‘ihe 
ventilation is defective and ill-arranged, The closets are small, badly 
ventilated, and epen directly on the wards, There are no baths, no day - 
rooms, no airing ground for convalescents. There is a great deticioncy of 
washing-apparatus. Throughout the whole establishment there was but a 
single washhand-basin, and it was a mystery to the master how it came 
there. From the bed-ridden old women down to the infant in arms, every- 
one washes in a wooden bucket. There is no classification of the patients 
fever, syphilis, and itch being mixed up in the same ward, and epileptics 
with the sick. The dispensing arrangements are unsatisfactory, and 
chamber utensils were found filled with lotion; indeed, it seems scarcely 
possible that anyone could have visited the wards without discovering 
causes of complaint, Walsall Workhouse in construction was not so bad as 
Farnham, and its evils have been modified by a good master, a kindly 
medical oMcer, and a board of guardians who complain loudly that the 
Poor- Law Loard is bat a drag about their necks, It is certain they have 
been allowed to slumber in utter ignorance of the defects ; but it is hoped 
that they will take immediate steps to remove them now that they are 
known. 

On Monday evening a meeting was held of the London Workhonse Asso- 
ciation, which during the last Session of Parliament was the means of 
bringing so prominently before the public and the Legislature the defcets 
of the London workhouse intirmaries as to cause a change in the law. ‘The 
purpose of the meeting on Monday evening was to confer respecting the 
condition of the country workhoure infirmaries, and to consider whether 
the association should extend its operation so as to deal with the evils which 
have been found to exist at Farnham, Bedminster, Clifton, Walsall, and 
other places, The Rev. Harry Jones presided, and letters were read from 
his Grace the Archbishop of York; the Hon. Percy Wyndham, M.P.; Mr. 
Hf. C. Barclay, M.P.; Mr. Raikes Carrie, and Mr. D. Laing, expressing the 
view that the association, which at the close of last Session was allowed to 
fall into abeyance, should now be revived and should act on behalf of the 
sick poor in the country workhouse3 as it acted last year in London, Lord 
Grosvenor, M P., alxo wrote, giving his cordial approval to this course being 
adopted, but stating that he could not give the active support he gave 
last Session, as he intended to leave England for the winter. Mr. Ernest 
Hart, one of the hon. secretaries, having explained the position of the asso- 
ciation to be such that it was competent for it to commence operations at once, 
he moved, and Mr. Goschen seconded, a resolution to the folowing effect : 
“That it is desirable that the sphere of operations of this association be 
extended to the country workhouses, in order to obtain further inquiry and 
to assist in obtaining necessary reforms in the management of those 
houses.” After some remarks by Dr, Stallard, who desired to sea the asso- 
ciation so extend its operations as to include the outdoor sick poor and 
other questions of poor-law administration, the resolution was carried 
unanimously, A lengthened conversation followed; and a resolution, 
which was spoken to by Dr, Stallard, Mr. Ashurat, Dr. Rogers, Dr. Carr, 
Mr. Goschen, and other gentlemen, was carried, to the eYect—* That the 
action ef the association shall at present be directed towards obtaining 
Governmental inquiry, and, if needtul, Parliamentary action, with a view 
to remedy the existing defects in the country workhonses."" Dr. Anstic 
stated that it had been suggested to him that local associations should be 
formed in the different towns; and upon this point Mr. Ernest Hart said his 
experience taught him this would not succeed. The local feeling was too 
strong in most places; and he instanced the fact that, though ne had written 
to all the medical officers of unions in the kingdom, very few were inclined 
to speak about their workhouses; and when a medical officer admitted a 
reporting commissioner to a workhouse, as at Bedminster and Clifton, the 
guardians said the firat reform they needed was to get rid of such amedical 
oflicer, The honorary secretaries and honorary treasurer, the only officers 
of the association, were re-clected to act. 

On Wednesday the poor-law inspector, Mr. Lambert, opened an inquiry into 
the state of the Farnham Workhouse and the treatment of the inmates therein, 
Statements strongly impugning the humanity, carefulness, and propriety of 
that treatment having appeared in the Lancet, the Poor-Law Board at once 
determined to adopt this course, Considerable evidence was taken gene- 
rally, which confirmed the statements made in the Lancet's report. 

At a meeting of the Sculcoates board of guardians, on Tuesday, the fol- 
lowing letter was read from Mr. J. Dix, surgeon to the house :—25, Albion- 
street, Nov. 11.—To the Board of Guardians.—Gentlemen,—It has been 
already reported to you that the workhouse is overrun with measles, from 
which upwards of forty children have been or are suffering, and four or tive 
have died, Yet, in spite of this warning, children from without are still 
being sent into the house, into the midst of all this contagion and disease. 
I consider this most unjust and iniquitous, and I hereby record my solemn 
protest against it. If any of these fresh importations take the disease and 
die thereof, those who send them surely incur a fearful responsibility— 
tantamount to manelaughter, in fact.” 


THE FENIAN TRIALS IN MANCIESTER,—The fifth and last batch of 
Fenians was arraigned, on Tuesday, at the Manchester Special Commission, 
on the charge of assaulting the police, It contained the names of seven men 
who had been tried in the earlier part of the proceedings for the capital 
offence of murder. A nol/e prosequi was entered against five of them, who 
were discharged, and the Court proceeded to try the two remaining 
prisoners, Brannon and Featherstone. When Nugent, one of the discharged 
prisoners, reached the vestibule, he was arrested by an Jrish police-oflicer, 
handcuffed, and taken to the railway station en route for Ireland, where he 
will be charged with treason-felopy. The prisoners were found guilty ; and 
they and the others unsentenced were then brought up, and the Judge 
passed the maximum punishment allowed by law—viz., five years’ penal 
servitude. 

THE ScoTrisH HospiTaL.—It was anticipated that the Prince of Wales 
would preside at the approaching annual banquet of the Scottish Hospital, 
to take place on Nov, 30. Owing to other engagements, however, the 
charity will not be honoured by the presence of his Reyal Highness at the 
next festival, but there is good reason to believe that he will do so on some 
future occasion. The noble president of the institution, the Duke of 
Roxburghe, will be the chairman. We also understand that upwards of a 
hundred noblemen and gentlemen have consented to act as stewards, and 
many distinguished Scotchmen are expected to be present, and some of 
them, including Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, to speak, The great 
claims which the late depression of trade have brought upon the charity 
have necessitated Mr. Macrae Moir to issue a special appeal to ladies. The 
Queen has already sent 100gs. The next anniversary, the 20rd, it is 
expected will be a very brilliant and successful affair. 

DEATH OF THE EAkt OF MORAY.—On the 8th inst. John Stuart, twelfth 
Earl of Moray, died at his residence, Doune Lodge, Perthshire, in his 
seventy-first year. The deceased peer succeeded to the title on the death of 
his brother, in 1859, and since coming into possession has taken no part in 

blic life. He served in the Army from 1815 to 1825, and was Vice- 

tenant of Elginshire. He is succeeded by his younger brother, Archi- 
bald George, born 1510, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. In the present 
generation we have heard little of the Earls of Moray, but the name js 
deeply associated with the religious history of the country, the title having 
been conferred, in 1561, on the illustrious Prior of St. Andrews (afterwards 
Regent) by his sister, Mary Queen of Scots. While quartering on his 
shield the red lion of Scotland, the Earl commemorated the religious 
enthusiasm of his day by taking as his motto “Salus per Christum 
redemptorem.” Localiy the name is very familiar, from the fact that a 
portion of the Moray estate, situated in the north-west of Edinburgh, came 
to be, within the memory of the present generation, comprehended within 
the civic territory. The older citizens still remember Moray Park, now 
built over by Moray-place, and many handsome streets and crescents bearing 
the family names of the house of Stuart, 
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VOLUNTEERS OFFERING TO JOIN THE GARIBALDIANS BETWEEN ORTE AND NARNI. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
THE SITUATION, 

THE Pontifical troops are reoccupying the places of which they 
were dispossessed by the Garibaldians, They have not only met 
with no resistance, but at Viterbo and Frosinone are said 
to have been joyfully received by the inhabitants. Apprehensions 
are still entertained by the Papal Government of an insurrectionary 
movement in this capital. Sentinels are posted on many points of 
the Leonine city, and on the walls, The fortification works are 


still being proceeded with. The French troops have as yet made no 
reparations for their departure, and the arrival of fresh troops at 
Bivita Vecchia continues; 1200 men, 500 horses, and twent 
s having been disembarked there from the 9th to the 10 
inst. The Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs has addressed a 
circular to the diplomatic agents of Italy explaining the position 
of the Roman question, so as to enable the different Powers to 
judge of the advisability of accepting the proposal of France to 
meet in conference on the subject, 


The French Government has addressed a note to the European 
Powers proposing a Conference for the solution of the Roman 
question. The contents of the note are of a very general cha- 
Hari neither place nor time being mentioned, nor any programme 

lown, 

Demonstrations at Milan and Pavia in favour of the Garibaldians 
have been suppressed, and order has been restored in both cities, 
The quiet of Florence has not been disturbed. The Italian Par. 
liament will be convoked in the course of the present month, 


THE PLACE 


DEL POPOLO, ROMR, OCCUPIRD BY PAPAL TROOPs, 
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___ ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


THE BATTLE OF MENTANA, 

The accounts of that last Garibaldian struggle are now before 
us—the official statements in the Pontifical journals, the despatch 
of the French Commander-in-Chief, Genecel De Failly, and the 
authentic accounts of the Italian volunteer leaders. Without placing 
too implicit a reliance on any of these sources of information, it is 
not difficult to compare notes, and te read conflicting testimony 
by the light of the personal narratives of eye-witnesses, so as to 
steer clear of any error into which the chief authorities may either 
have fallen or wished others to fall, It is but just we should add 
that such men as Fabrizi and Missori, who have signed the 
Garibaldian account, ont A too high a character, even among their 
adversaries, to be thought capable of lending their names to 
deliberate falsehoods, 

After four days of inaction at Monte Rotondo, Garibaldi gave 
orders for the abandonment of that position on Sunday, the 3rd 


GARIBALDIANS RECROSSING THE ITALIAN FRONTIER. 


inst., scon after twelve at noon, The object of this movement was 
not, as has been aaserted, to retire across the frontier into the Italian 
territory. Had such been his purpose, the Passo di Corese was at 
hand, only seven or eight miles in his rear, But he was aware that 
by taking that route he would have fallen in with the Royal Italian 
troops, and ceased to be a free agent. His march was upon Tivoli, 
at which place he expected to effect a junction with Nicotera and 
Pianciani, and, indeed, to concentrate all his bands. He had with 
him 5000 men and two pieces of artillery, two of the three pieces 
which had fallen into his hands on the taking of Monte Rotondo the 
week before. He had foreseen the probability of an encounter in 
his march. However destitute of political capacity, there is no 
doubt that he possesses great strategical and tactical ability, and 
with better training and at the head of regular forces he might have 
attained the highest distinction no less as a General than as a soldier, 


His dispositions were made with his usual skill, His force marched ' 
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in three bodies, commanded, the first by his son Menotti, the second 
by the Hungarian Frigeasy, the last by the General himself. It 
was preceded and flanked by flying columns, protecting it against 
the chances of a sudden attack. In this order the little army pro- 
ceeded on its way to Tivoli as far as Mentana, ‘This village lies 
between two and three miles to the south-west of Monte 
Rotondo; its straggling houses and feudal castle stand at an 
elevation of 700ft., and the ground about it is broken up 
into low hills, gullies, and ravines, overgrown with stunted 
oak wood—the general features of the higher grounds of the Cam- 
pagna. Garibaldi’s vanguard had reached and passed Mentana, and 
was struggling across the narrow and woody gorge between it and 
the adjoining hills, when it was attacked by the enemy. On the 
night between the 2nd and the 3rd the Pope's forces and those of 
his French ally had marched out of Rome in twe columns, The 
first consisted of a Pontifical brigade of four battalions, of a squadron 
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and a half of dragoons, and a battery. The second was made up 
of a French brigade—“ three battalions and a battery, Seeeesng 
to Papal accounts—“ five battalions,” as we learn from Frenc 
authorities, General Failly computes the whole force at 3000 Pon- 
titical and 2000 French combatants. The former were led by 
Grneral Kantzler, the latter by General Polhés. 2 ; 
The firstimpulse of Garibaldi, on the report of the opening musket- 
shots, was to sally forth and take up his position outside Mentana. 
He deployed his battalions, directing them to occupy the surround- 
ing heights, and the engagement began all along the line. It is 
remarkable that, although we are now certain the French had their 
full share of the action, the Garibaldian leaders left the field at the 
close of the day without becoming aware of the fact, or even sus- 
pecting it, Themen they had to deal with are described by them 
as Pontitical zouaves and chassenrs, The latter had, indeed, de- 
manded the post of honour, and made the first onslaught; but their 
attack was unsuccessful, and, on the repulse of these first columns, 
other columns pressed forward in dense serried masses, ad- 
vancing under cover of an irresistible fire of musketry and 
artillery. The unitorm of the Papal army, as all are aware, 
differs in nothing but the cockade from that of the French troops, 
on whose pattern it was organised. Some of the Pontitical soldiers 
were even provided with breech-loaders ; but the men of the Polbés 
brigade were all trained to the formidable Chassepot, and the French 
War Oflice was only too glad of an opportunity to test the efficiency 
of that weapon. “The Chassepot,” says General Failly, “did 
wonders.” This advantage of arms told even more significantly 
against the Garibaldians than meére superiority of numbers might 
have done, Some of the Lombard bersaglieri and of the carabiniers 
from Leghorn and Genoa—veterans of Garibaldi’s former cam- 


volunteers fighting upon Pontifical \ 
authorised by General Garibaldi to travel by the special train that had been 
granted him upon the express condition that he should be conducted in 
perfect liberty to Florence. During the journey no act, either upon the 
part of the General or of those by whom he was accompanied, conld give 
any pretext tochange the arrangements made for sending e tr 
Florence. As a proof of the pacific intentions of General Garibaldi, General 
Crispi telegraphed at Narni station to the Rabattino Company asking, 
the General's name, for a steamer which would carry him from Leguorn 
direct to Ca) 


left hand had closed in death. Signs of the desperate struggle which | 


had taken place were evident all along the road and on both sides 
through the brushwood and around every farmhouse or building of 


any kind which could give a momentary shelter or a point of pro- 
longed resistance for the Garibaldians to maintain against their 
determined and superior foes, The pasteboard cartridges of the 
Chassepot rifles etrewed the road for miles, showing the immense 
amount of ammunition the French soldiers expended in the course 
of the engagement; and the effect they produced in determining the 
fate of the day against the 3000 valorous but undisciplined followers 
of Garibaldi is acknowledged by impartial Papal officers, who do 
not pretend that the unaided efforts of the Pope's troops would have 
proved successful,” 


GARIBALDIS ARREST. 
A number of friends and companions of Garibaldi, including the 


Deputies Crispi and Guerzoni, have drawn up a solemn protest 
against the arrest of the General at ligline. 
follows :— 


Lhe document is as 


The undersigned friends and comrades of General Garibaldi, witnesses to 


his arrest at Figline, make this declaration. 


At Passo Corese, after having taken part in the dissolution of the corps of 
territory, the undersigned were 


on the train to 


in 


prera. ; 
At Figline the train was stopped, and Lieutenant-Colonel Camazzi, of the 


being the most determined; several of the insurgents being killed 
and only a few of the soldiers, Above one hundred were taken 
prisoners, and the affair was quickly at an end; the 

MILITARY OCCOPATION OF THE CITY 
was, in fact, complete, and barricades were erected outside the 
gates by the garrison very early inthe month, for the purpose of at 
least arresting the Garibaldians at the walls, if they should get so 
far. The gates of Salara, Maggiore, St, Sebastian, St. Paul, and 
St. Pancrazio were closed, that the duty of guarding them wmicht 
not increase the responsibilities of the garrizon, Accounts, however, 
were received of one combat which took place outsides the gates 
between a greatly superior force of Zouaves and about seventy 
Italians, who were secking to make their way into the city. They 
were said to have been armed only with revolvers, and to have 
defended themeelves till their ansmunition was exhausted. All of 


carabiniers, approached General Garibaldi, asking to speak to him alone, 
The station waa militarily occupied by a division of bersaglieri, under the 
orders of Major Fiastri, and by a strong detachment of carabiniers. A few 
minutes afterwards the General left the carriage, and we all lefo with him, 
We then heard General Garibaldi, say, in @ loud voice, to Colonel Camazzi, 
“ Have you the regular warrant of arrest ?’’ The Colonel replied, * No; I 
am simply ordered to make the arrest.” The General answered, * Then 
you commit an illegal act. Iam not guilty of any hostility against the 
Italian State or against its laws. I am an Italian deputy, a Roman general, 
elected by a legaliy-constituted Government, and an American citizen. As 
such, and not having been taken in any flagrant offence, I cannot be arrested, 
and you and those who send you violate the law. But I declare that I will 
not yield, except to violence ; and that, if you wish to arrest me, you will have 
tocarry me by force.” At this moment we were all ready to defend the 
General's person, the law, and good right. The General declared that he 
would not permit the violence employed towards him to be met by further 
violence, and that he would never be a party to a conflict with Italian 
soldiers. ‘ Therefore,” he continued, “ abandon all idea of resisting in 
arms. If I had wished to resist by arms I should have begun by making 
use of those that were at my disposal, in place of giving them up at the 
frontier.” We obeyed, As many spectators had gathered round, in order 
to avoid any collision and to put an end to a sight so humiliating to the 
country, Deputy Crispi telegraphed twice to the President of the Council of 
Ministers demanding, in the name of Italy, a reversal of the order, and 
affirming that the General only wished to return to his home at Caprera. 
We asked Colonel Camazzi to afford the delay necessary to receive an answer 
from Florence, and we also begged him to telegraph himself supporting our 
request. Colonel Camazzi, however, positively refused to accede to this 
latter request. 

About an hour having passed without any telegraphic reply being received 
from Florence, the Colonel of the carabiniers declared that the time had 
come to carry out his orders. Notwithstanding the statement, several times 
repeated, of General Garibaldi, that he was fatigued, ill, exhausted by 
several days’ privation, and that he could not endure the serious trial of a 
fresh journey, the Colonel remained inexorable. Four carabiniers approached 
the General, and the non-commissioned officer by whom they were com- 
manded invited him in the name of his superiors to follow. The General 
persisting in his first determination, was lifved up by the carabiniers, carried 
from the spot where he was seated in the waiting-room, and thus trans- 
ported, amidst the most solemn silence of his friends, to the carriage 
destined for him. Deputy Crispi, in the name of all present, energetically 
protested against this violation of the law, and the insult thus offered to the 
greatest citizen of Italy. 

The General's family and servants had received permission to accompany 
him, but his son-in-law, Canzio, was the only one who remained with him. 
Colonel Camazzi was seated in the same compartment, and several carriages 
filled with bersaglieri and carabiniers preceded and followed that in which 
the General was confined. Garibaldi left for a destination unknown to us, 
and this is not the place to say by what feelings we were animated. 

We attest the above as the exact and historical truth of what took place. 


At Varignano, whither Garibaldi was conveyed from Spezia on 
the morning of the 5th, he occupies a large and comfortable room, 
commanding a view of the bay, and also of the Papal prisoners he 
made at Monte Rotondo, If it were any solace to his captivity, he 
might, at least up to the 6th inst., observe the movements of 200 
or 300 Antibeans, who there awaited return to their own country, 
He is well treated in all respects, but visitors are not allowed, 
although his son-in-law, Canzio, and Colonel Bossi, also confined at 
Varignano, are at liberty to see him when they please, He is de- 
scribed as in good spirits, cheered by the consciousness that he has 
done his best for the cause to which his life is devoted. He is 
strictly watched, and not allowed to write or receive letters, The 
reports of his approaching transfer to Elba, or to Palmajola, a 
smaller island close to Elba, continue, but the probabilites seem to 
be that he will be detained for the present at Varignano, There is 
still talk of bringing him to trial ; but that cannot legally be done 
without the authorisation of the Legislative Chamber, of which he 
is a member, 

In his narrative, entitled “The Last Hours of the Day of 
Mentana,” Dr. Bertani relates the arrival of the French, of which he 
was first warned by a fire of musketry that made him think imme- 


paigns—might be reckoned fair shots; but the mere mass were not 
only unskilled, but worn out and half starved—equally unfit tofight 
or run away. ; 
The positions outeide Mentana had to be abandoned. The Gari- 
baldians fell back upon the town and castle. The enemy came up 
with them and, after a sharp en; ent, effected a lodgment in 
some of the outer buildings ; but they were charged with the bayonet 
and driven back, There was one moment in which the Garibaldians 
flattered themselves that the day was their own; but the illusion 
was soon dispelled by fresh battalions of what they call “the Antibes 
Legion,” but what was doubtless the French brigade. Their “arms 
of precision” bore down all opposition. Mentana became untenable. 
Garibaldi’s guns had fired away seventy rounds—all their ammnu- 
nition, ‘The signal was given to evacuate the place. The General 
posted himself on a high ground commanding the road between 
Mentana and Monte Rotondo, and thus covered the retreat of his 
shattered battalions, hard pressed by the enemy, a large division 
of whom followed them all the way to Monte Rotondo, 
occupied the heights around it, and advanced within rifle-shot of the 
place. Night fell, however, and left the action undecided. Neither 
Mentana nor Monte Rotondo had fallen. The French accounts 
describe both places as of great natural strength, and it is evident 
that all attempts at storming them were put off to the morrow. On 
the morrow Mentana hoisted the white flag and surrendered. From 
Monte Rotondo, Garibaldi with his main force withdrew unmolested 
in the night and crossed the frontier at Corese. Theskirmishing on 
the 3rd lasted four hours. The Italians acknowledge a loss of 250 
dead and wounded, and ‘several hundred” prisoners. General 
Failly reckons 600 Garibaldian dead bodies on the battle-field, anc 
estimates the wounded in proportion—a computation which would 
leave scarcely a single Garibaldian unhurt, The prisoners, according 
to the same account, amounted to 1600 brought by the conquerors 
in triumph to Rome, and 700 magnanimously released, On the 
other side there were fifty to sixty of the French dead and 
wounded, and three times as many of the Papal troops. 

The gallant French army will not feel very proud of the laurels 
forced upon it by the prudence of General De Failly. Nobody 
doubted that when it reached Rome the Papal legions, released from 
garrison duty, would march out against the Garibaldians, There 
was nothing to object to in that ; the champions of the two anta- 
gonistic principles of liberty and priest-government might very well 
fight out their quarrel, But nobody expected to see the French 
“eo flying in such a fray, It may be joy to Bishop Dupanloup 
and his friends to think of the havoc made by Chassepot volleys 
in the rauks of the ill-armed, unfed volunteers who contest a 
Pontiff's right to govern wrong; but it is shame to soldiers unused 
to condescend to so feeble a quarry. The fact, revealed by the 
Papal press and since confirmed by De Failly’s own telegram and 
by evidence from all quarters, was at first denied and laughed at in 
Florence by the party which habitually postpones every patriotic con- 
sideration to its own private ends, The defeat of Garibaldians by Papal 
troops was rejoiced at by them, because humbling to their political 
opponents, ‘The case is altered when it is shown that the half- 
starved Italian irregulars held their ground till assailed by the 
veteran soldiers of France, The view taken of the action of the 3rd 
is altogether altered by this revelation. The first French brigade, 
which fought on the afternoon of the 3rd, was quickly followed by 
another, sent up in all haste from Civita Vecchia, and marched out 
from Rome on the morning of the 4th, Five hundred men, who 
held Mentana during the night after the action, had the honour of 
surrendering on the following morning to a formidable French 
force, “Is this what you had to fight with ?” said the victors, con- 
temptuously breaking the cheap inferior muskets, hardly fit to carry 
a ball 300 yards, which had so inadequately contended against the 


most recent improvements in the art of destruction. They might | diately of the Chassepot rifle, by reason of the peculiar rapidity and 
well wonder at such pore: but they were bound to admire the | regularity of the sound. It reminded him, he said, of a pendulum 


spirit that animated the ill-armed boys and civilians who cheer- 
fully ran to the encounter of such overpowering odds, 
AFTER THE COMBAT, 

A correspondent of the Post, who had just visited the battle-field 
of Mentana, writes :—‘‘ After meeting the rearguard, composed of a 
battalion of the 59th French Regiment, I approached the spot at 
which the first shots were exchanged between the Youaves and 


clock 4 down. Soon after five the fire round Mentana 
slackened, and finally ceased, leaving the 500 men who still occupied 
the village unmolested until the morning. The French officers 
told the doctor, who had established a hospital in the best 
way he could, and passed the night in tending the wounded, 
that they did this to spare bloodshed, reckoning on quickly 
takin e place by assault next day. In the morning the 
hand of Garibaldians found themselves 


Garibaldians, about two miles from the little town of Mentana, 
The little hermitage and chapel on the right of the road had served 
for the camp hospital, and the ground all along the wall under cover 
from the firing was drenched with blood and strewed with bloody 
clothes, torn linen, bandages, and rags of all descriptions, and 
lettere—most of which were written in Dutch, and among which I 
selected a long copy of verses, which I intend to get translated 
for me by the first friend I can find with a knowledge of that 
lan vidently relics of wounded or slain Zouaves. More 
horrible relics met my sight a few yards further on, where the 
roads begin to enter the wooded hills which continue as far as 
Mentana, and which were occupied by the Garibaldians. Under & 
group of oaks on the right of the reall not far from each other, were 
three still unburied corpses--fair specimens of the different cate- 
gories of enthusiasts led by Garibaldi to achieve the unity of Italy. 
‘rhe first was a robust—almost herculean—young t, who had 
evidently not feared exposing himeelf, for he was literally riddled 
with balls through his head, his face, his ample breast, and even 
down to his hip; the round, red holes were visible, but the placid 
expression of his features indicated no suffering, for his death must 
have been instantaneous. The plunderers of the dead had left oniy 
a shirt on the corpse, which was thus nearly all visible in its vigor- 
ous proportions, ‘The next victim was of a much more delicate type. 
A fair f ged inan with long curling bair, and biue eyes, half open, 
with the same placid expression as the first, His shirt was 
open at the breast, which was perforated with balls; a striped 
flannel tunic and a long pair of fiue linen drawers had been left on 
him; but his stockings and boots were gone, and the whiteness and 
delicacy of his feet showed that his life hai not been one of labour. 


Who knows to what respectable or noble family he belonged, or 
what aaxious mother’s heart was yearning towards him as he lay 


with his fair face upturned in death to the deep azure sky! The 
third corpse was that of a fine lad of about seventeen, 
whose chin revealed the first sigas of incipient virility. 


apparently, 
: He looked 
like a young artisan, and was completely dressed, with the exception 
of his shoes, a circumstance perhaps owing to his clothes being satu- 


rated with blood from a large wound in his right side, over which his 


surrounded by 
the 59th French Regiment of the Line. There was a 

ley, and the volunteers obtained an honourable capitulation, the 

cera to retain their arms, with full liberty for them and their men 
to recross the Italian frontier. The terms proposed by the Gari- 
baldians and accepted were oe by a declaration that they 
yielded to the force of the French army, ni says :—‘The 
volunteers were declared free, and it was ordered that at a later 
hour they should be escorted by a French company to Passo Corese, 
to protect them from the drunken violence of the vile Pontifical 
Zouaves, whom ‘the French themselves despise, I addressed myself 
to the first I met, and claimed from him protection and aid 
for the wou! ; and I found in the French, truth to tell, brothers 
in arms, prodigal of such resources as they possessed, and willing to 
aid us in every way.” 


INSURGENT ATTACK ON THE CAPITOL, ROME, 


The efforts by the insurgents within the walls of Rome appear to 
have been feeble, there is little wonder that the defeated 
Garibaldians should cry treason and complain of the apathy of the 


patriots who, had they co-operated more energetically, might have 
given a different ending to the enterprise. Tis aediied, Toners, 
that the insurgents in the city were so ill-armed and so greatly over- 
matched by the Pontifical troops that they could effect nothing. 
At all events they did effect nothing of any importance ; all they 
could do being apparently to keep the Zouaves on the qui vive. 
Various skiri scarcely superior in importance to a street row, 
took place ; but, except the attack made on the Capitol and the ex- 
plosion of 2 mine under the barracks, no action followed. These 
events, the former of which is represented in an Engraving, formed 
partof what has been called the msurrection of Oct. 22, but the name 
does not nt the fact. The signal of the explosion, if, indeed, 
it was intended for a signal, was not responded to, and the discovery 
previously of dépots of arms, perhaps, contributed to foil the plans of 
the insurgents. The Zouaves, it is said, were working at the barri- 
cades of the gates when the mine burst, so that little damage was 
done ; it was followed by a little fighting in some of the streets, the 
conflict lasting only about two lovrs, the attack on the Capitol 


them were killed or taken prisoners; and amongst the dead was 
Henry Cairoli, brother of Colonel Benedetti Cairoli, the deputy, and 
who is a member of the Fiorence Central Commiitee, There seems 
indeed, to have been little chance from the first for the insureents 
within Rome to gain any advantage until an alarm from without 
should have given them the opportunity of an attack npon the 
troops, for all the public places were strictly guarded; tle Place del 
Popolo was completely invested with Zouaves, who made it almost 
a camp; and both soldiers and citizens who represented the Papal 
cause, and were allowed to carry arms, continually patrolled the 
quarters which were most completely fortified, 

Within Rome the patriotic party was paralysed, It was only on 
the roads leading thither that the demonstrations were unchecked : 
aud there car be no doubt that this revolution threw up most of the 
dregs of the population of Florence to the surface. Atallevents, crime 
so diminished in that city after the movement had set in that it was 
announced on one morning, “ No offence has been committe) in 
Florence during the last twenty-four hours” Between Orte and 
Narni numbers of Garibaldians were formed into bands, ‘lhe 
volunteers went out sanguine enough; but, since Mentana, they 
have returned very much crestfallen indeed, 


FIRE AT ST. MARY’S CRAY. 

A ost disastrous fire occurred at St. Mary’s Cray a few days azo, 
The origin of the fire is not known, but a large stack of birch, Wc, 
suddenly burst into flame, and before anything could be done the ad- 
joining house caught fire. There being no engine on the spot, and one 
in the neighbourhood having become disabled on its road to the scene 
of the fire, the flames had uncontrolled power, and quickly spread to 
both sides of the village street, ‘Tle inhabitants had (so sudden was 
the outbreak) scarcely time te escape. One poor woman in the pains 
of labour was removed through the window on a mattress, aud was 
shortly after delivered of achild. After the fire had raged about an 
hour an engine from London arrived, when the fire was quickly 
subdued. Owing to the slight manner in which the houses had 
been built, the firemen were enabled to pull them dowa, and so 
check the advance of the flames, otherwise the whole street and 
neighbourhood must have been destroyed. Most of tle families re- 
siding in the destroyed houses are left’ perfectly destitute, and it was 
only by the kindness of the paper-making firm inthe neighbourhood 
and others that these poor creatures found a roof to cover them and 
food to eat. Our Engraving shows but a part of the destruction, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


Mr, Map.eson’s autumn season promises to be thoroughly suc- 
cessful, The new prima donna, Mdlle, Clara Louise Kellogg, has 
reappeared as Margherita, and has assumed, for the first time in 
Iingland, the part of Violetta in “ La Traviata,” Mdlle. Titiens has 
been heard in her two celebrated characters of Semiramide and 
Norma ; and Malle. Sinico has impersonated Lucia, ‘I'hus, in one 
week we have had operas by Gounod, Verdi, Rossini, Bellini, and 
Donizetti, Nor, because we have named the “first ladies” only, 
must it be imagined that the part of prima donna in these works 
has alone been adequately played. In “Semiramide” the honours 
of the evening were shared with Mdlle. Titiens by Mdme, Trebelli- 
Bettini, the admirable representative of Arsace. Mdlle. 
‘Litiens, too, was well supported in “Norma” by Malle, Sinico 
as Adalgisa, Her Majesty's Theatre is stronger in prima donnas 
than in tenors; but the tenor music has had a fair amount of 
justice done to it by Mr, Tom Hohler, Signor Bettini, and the 
newly-arrived Signor Tombesi; while the baritone and bass music 
has certainly not suffered in the hands of Mr. Santley, Signor Gassier, 
and Signor Foli. 

Notwithstanding the agreeable talent of Malle. Sinico, and the 
true tragic power of Mdlle, Titiens, the chief attraction at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre just now is the singing and acting of Mdile. Clara 
Louise Kellogg, who is known to be an American, not only by resi- 
dence and education, but absolutely by birth, She is, we believe, a 
native of Carolina; she was born oi American parents, and never 
until the present year left the United States. If Mdlle. Kellogg at 
the second representation of “ Faust” confirmed the good impression 
she bad left upon the public at the first, she has achieved a new 
success altogether in “ La Traviata,” She gives full development to 
the sentimental side of the character, and has enough good taste to 
leave out all the unpleasant details which can fairly be omitted. 
In the first act Mdlle. Kellogg sings the drinking song, and the 
bravura with which the act closes most brilliantly. Her pathetic 
singing and acting in the duet of the second act are equally remark- 
able; but perhaps her greatest triumph of all is in the touching 
scene which terminated the opera, Mr, Hohler, in the part of 
Alfredo, sings the air of the second act carefully and with good 
expression ; and Mr, Santley is invariably encored in old Germont’s 
melodious but monotonous ballad. 

A line must suffice to record the fact that a new series of Monday 
Popular Concerts has been begun. At the concert of next Monday 
Mdme, Arabella Goddard is announced to perform a new book— 
No. 8—of “songs without words,” by Mendelssohn, 

The same night that unmusical, we might almost say anti- 
musical, work advertised daily as “Offenbach’s most celebrated 
opera,” and entitled in Engiish the “Grand Duchess,” is to be 
produced at Covent Garden. 


AUSTRALIAN BEEF.—The following is an extract from a letter, dated 
Sydney, Aug. 31, 1867 :—‘* Among the many inventions of these times is one 
for preservation of meat, birds, and fish, in tanks, by freezing apparatus, ap- 
plied here in the first instance to the manufacture of ice. Tne agent is 
ammonia, and its application appears simple and inexpensive. The pro- 
moters are sanguine of success in forwarding in very large numbers fresh 
carcasses to England, and that it may be used for the supply of passengers 
and ships’ crews. Recently I went with a friend to tee, and was in the 
tank, in which were joints, whole carcasses, birds, fish, milk—all in most 
perfect preservation, Some had been there for months, other parts only a 
few hours, The meat so frozen is said to be fully equal, when cooked, to 
any freshly killed. The carcasses in the tank are not separate, but closely 
packed. There is reason to expect that, ere long, quantities of the surplus 
stock of these colonies will be exported in this state for supply of distant 
markets with fresh meat.” 

GOWN AND Town Row AND BREAD Riors AT OxFoRD.—Last Saturday 
night a serious disturbance took place in Oxford, In the morning it was 
hinted that there would be a bread riot at night, and that the under- 
graduates were determined to resist it. Up to a quarter past ten the strects 
were in their usual quietude ; but just after that time a performance that 
had taken place at the Townhall concluded, and a town and gown row ensued 
immediately, and, after a great deal of fighting and skirmishing, the under- 
graduates were compelled by the proctors and other officials to return to 
their respective colleges, Directly this was done the roughs proceeded to 
the bread establishments of Mr, Alderman Grub, in Queen-street and Corn 
Market-street, and commenced breaking his windows; but the police, 
headed by the new Mayor (Alderman Carr) and other city and University 
authorities, succecded in arresting nearly a score, who were taken to the 
University police station, all of whom, with the exception of one, were 
liberated on their own or other bail. Several college windows were also 
broken, ‘The Mayor, who was determined to quell the riots, had a narrow 
escape. While addressing the mob some miscreant threw a stone at bim; 
but, fortunately, instead of hitting his head, passed it and went through & 
window close by. It was nearly three o'clock before the streets were cleared. 
The Guards were sent on from Windsor, as further riots were anticipated; 
but their services were not required. 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


Oy all the incidents of the Fenian trials there are 
nossibly none more curious and instructive than 
those furnished by the prisoners themselves in their 
defences. They claim the protection of the very 
Jaws which they have vainly endeavoured to out- 
rage and subyert ; they call for liberty of fair legal 
defence after having tried to crush legal authority 
by force of arms. They maintain their right to 
appeal to force while protesting against the exercise 
oi a superior foree which has made them prisoners ; 
and they assert themselves to be alien belligerents, 
while, if treated as such, they would be simply 
pirates OF incendiaries, without a State, a 
Government, or a declaration of open warfare. 
The Judges before whom they are tried in vain 
warn them of the utter futility of such an irrational 
defence or extenuation of their conduct, The men 
who lead night attacks against police barracks, 
shoot down unarmed constables in broad day, 
organise secret treasonable associations, plot to seize 
and sack English arsenals, and threaten sudden 
arson and devastation, are the loudest to com- 
plain of being handcuffed in the dock, informed 
upon by villains of their own gang, and sub- 
mitted to the prison regulations imposed upon 
mere common pickpockets. They avow their 
right to kill, maim, and destroy, without 
warning, in resentment of political wrongs inflicted 
upon a country which they enter, by their own 
pleading, ¢8 citizens of an alien State, and then 
murmur that they are tried as criminals, and not 
treated as honourable captives, Thus they pay in- 
voluntarily the highest compliment in their power to 
the liberties of the nation against which they rebel. 
In what other country would they be treated as 
ordinary criminals—not as traitors and rebels? 
What kind of law would they aud their accomplices, 
whether soldiers or assassins, pretend to impose 
upon us, or upon themselves, more just and 
considerate than that under the penalties of 
which they have placed themselves? Are 
they less likely, by secret councils, to condemn 
to undeserved punishment as a spy or traitor an 
innocent person than we, by a trial conducted in the 
face of the world, upon sworn evidence subject to 
cross-examination and refutation, and presided over 
by Judges appointed for their learning, wisdom, and 
experience? Is the reign of the revolver likely to be 
more beneficial to a community than that of a free 
press, always on the watch for the slightest mal- 
ieasance, even an undue exhibition of temper, on 
the part of anyone indued with authority ? 

A solicitor of long and extensive practice fur- 
nishes us with an important suggestion as to the 
ameudment of the law of distress—a subject which 
we have recently agitated in these columns without 
that support which we reasonably expec‘ed from 
our contemporaries, but for which we nevertheless 
confidently look forward. Our friend tells us that 
a reasonable change in the law would be to give a 
landlord. upon non-payment of rent, the power of 
issuing from a county court a summary process like 
that at present in use in the superior courts in the 
sase of a bill of exchange. The tenant should only 
be allowed to defend upon an affidavit setting forth 
a reasonable ground of defence. In default of pay- 
ment or defence execution should issue, with power 
of ejectment against the tenant, should his goods 
prove insufficient for the amount of the levy. This 
appears so reasonable and so fair that we entertain 
a strong hope of its forming the basis of future 
legislation. 

The last indication of the utterly irrational and 
minacious character of the Fenian conspiracy is the 
publication in an Irish newspaper of a threat to 
destroy all the Eaglish towns and cities by means 
of bottles containing phosphorised liquid. When 
the condemned murderers of Brett are hanged their 
deaths are to be avenged by persons flinging 
“ Wenian fire” through the windows of houses. ‘Ihe 


Lett 4 of such a proceedit g amounts to ludicrous- 
ness, How many bottles of fire is each conspirator 


to carry? Has the common precaution of window- 
shutters not been taken into account ? 

We are glad to note that Maguire, one of the 
Manchester convicts sentenced for the murder of 
Brett, the policeman, has received a free pardon. 
We announced last week our confident anticipation 
of such a result, 


POLICE. 

INFATUATION OF AN OILMAN.—Mr. John Verinder, 
oil and colour man, residing at Whitechapel, attended in 
answer to a summons which charged him with having 
published a libel on Mr. Thomas Chambers, .C., the 
Common-Serjeant of the City of London. 

In the month of August, 1864, the defendant was con- 
victed of libel at the Central Criminal Court, sentenced 
by the Common-Sergeant to be imprisoned and kept to 
hard labour for six months, and at the expiration of that 
time ordered to be bound over in two sureties for the pre- 
servation of the peace. The defendant considered that 
he had been very unjustly dealt with, and in that opinion 
arose a series of libels, in consequence of which the pre- 
sent procedings had been taken. 

Inspector Osborne, H division, deposed—On the7th inst. 
I went to the defendant’s house, accompanied by Mr, 
Chambers’s clerk. Before entering the shop | observed seve- 
rul placards outside, and some in the windows. They all re- 
lated to Mr. Chambers. One of those outside ran as fol- 
lows :—* Thomas Chambers, Common-Serjeant for the city 
of London,sold himself for a bribe to assist an old Jew to com- 
mumit perjury at the Old Bailey, and it has caused the death 
of four young and innocent children.” The others were in 
equally strong language. I went into the shop and spoke 
to the defendant. I told him that I had called there at 
the request of the Common-Sergeant, to give him a cau- 
tion respecting some placards posted in his window, and 
some on the outside. He said, “ Oh! I know who it was 
vent you ; it is the Jews again bribing you to come here.”* 
1 replied in the negative, and that I bad called upon him at 
the request of the Common-Serjeant. I further said, 
“This has been going on for a very long time, and it is 
high time that it should be discontinued ; if you promise 
me that they shall be taken down at once, you will, I 
believe, hear nothing more about it; if not, proceedings 
will immediately be instituted against you. He 
replied, * That is what I want; I am courting pro- 
ings. I have written to the Secretary of State, but 
avnot get any redress from him, and lam now trying 
Lu get the public to take up this canse, Tam determined 
Lo agitate it in this way till T get redress.” I said, * But 
\ourease has been already decided, and you have suffered 
lov it: take my advice, and take them down, for if not 
you will suifer for it again.” He replied, ** I don't want 
idvice. I have been tried for libel, but was sentenced 
strect riot,” Lsaid, “In your placards you cal! Mr. 
Chambers a murderer,” &c. He replied, “1 know it, and 
he senteneed me very unjustly. J don’t want your 
wiviee, and L shall go on in this matter until it is so 
ited as to obtain redress.” I told him he was also 
coniplained of for writing a letter to Mr. Cham crs, and 
likewise with posting placards in other quarters of the 
metropolis. He said, “ Mr, Chambers has caused the 
death of f of my children.” [ replied that I knew 
nothing about that. He said, “ Bat Ido though, for 1 
was in prison at the time.” I remarked, “That could 
not have had anything to do with it, for you could not 


Mr. Thomas C 


ambers examined — » 2 
received the following letter :—“ hanes Deastece a : 
bribe-receiving robber and murderer, and a vile coward— 
base in the extreme, after effecting the death of four in- 
nocent children, even to concealment behind the law that 
he has assisted a Jew to outrage, yea, not only to trample 
pater foot human, bunt God’s, Which is Divine law. 
ae bc aa and the father of the children, JouN 

Defendant, on being asked whether he wishe bross- 
examine Mr. Chambers, replied, i a _ Sora 

Mr. Newton Then do so now, ‘ 

Defendant —That is not the gentleman who tried me. 

Mr, Chambers—Ask me. 

Defendant appeared ineredulous, and Mr, Newton asked 
the question, 

The learned Judge answered in the affirmative. 

Defendant—The learned gentleman must excuse me; 
he appears so much thinner now than then. I would ask 
him, is it right to refuse a prisoner the opportunity of 
defending himself when put on his trial. 


Mr, Chambers—I am here to give evidence, not an 
opinion of the law, 

Defendant insisted that a reply was important to his 
interest, but 

Mr. Newton held that the question was irrelevant. 

Mr, Inspector Osborne here asked for a remand, 


Mr. Newton remarked that the threats made use of in 
defendant's letter of the 7th inst. almost inclined him to 
refuse bail; but, however, he would allow him to go at 
large on finding two sureties in £50 each, and entering 
on his own for £100, 

Defcudant said he had done all this to procure a full 
hearing of his ease, and would gladly enter into his own 
in a thousand, if required. 

The two in £50 it was understood he could not find, 
and he was removed in the van, 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE PRIZE-RING—TWO PRIZE- 
FIGIUTS PREVENTED,—Isaac Bowles, Robert Williams, 
and James Hill were brought up in custody of Sergeants 
Palmer and Shore, of the detective force, and Inspectors 
Silverton and Brannan, of the © and F divisions, charged 
with being about to engage in a prize-fight. 

Inspector Silverton, of the C division of police, deposed— 
I accompanied Sergeants Palmer and Shaw and Inspector 
Brannan to several houses in search of the prisoners. We 
went this morning, between six and seven, to the Crown, 
in Cranbourne-passage, After knocking some time we 
were admitted. In a room on the first floor we found the 
prisoner Hill, and in a room on the second tloor we found 
the two prisoners Bowles and Williams. We told them 
that we must take them into custody for being about to 
him what business he followed to bring up his son 
to such a profession (if he might call it so). The 
father replied that he was a betting and bookmaker'’s 
clerk, and he had no means of placing his son out to a 
trade, He had scen better days himself. The magis- 
trate observed that this case came clearly under the pro- 


Bowles said, * Yes, 1 am 


take part in a prize-fight. 
I did not hear what Williams 


going to fight for £25,” 
said, 

Inspector Brannan deposed—I assisted in the appre- 
hension of the prisoners. I then cautioned them that 
they need not say anything unless they liked. At the 
station-house, after the charge was taken down, Bowles 
said, ‘1 was going to fight, and I am sorry you spoiled 
me.” Williams said, ‘*Soam I.” After that we went to 
the Temple Pier, and saw about 400 of the worst roughs 
that London can produce. I saw a person taking tickets 
from the people going on board a boat, and some of the 
people said they had paid 5s. and 10s. each for the tickets, 
I must say that the prisoners all through behaved ex- 
tremely well. 

Sergeant Shore, of the detective force, deposed that he 
went with Silverton to the Crown, in Cranbourn-passage, 
ut six o'clock on Monday morning. Found the prisoner 
Hill on the first floor. Witness told him that he had come 
to take two men in custody for contemplating a breach 
of the peace. Hill said it was all up, and that the two 
men were in the room above. Witness got the key and 
opened the door of the room in which Williams and 
Bowler wereconcealed. Hill said they had been ferreted 
out, and it was no use telling any lies; they were going 
to fight, and he trained them. Williams said they were 
going to leave by boats from the Temple Pier, at seven 
o'clock, and that he was sorry the fight had been stopped, 
but hoped he should not lose his money owing to being 
taken. Prisoners were then taken into custody. 

Mr..Flowers thought it clear they were only prevented 
from fighting by their apprehension, as they expressed 
their regret at being “spoilt.” He was satisfied that he 
had jurisdiction, whether the fight was to be in England 
or abroad, They must enter into their own recognisances 
of £100 each, and must each find two sureties of £30, to 
keep the peace for twelve months, 

Hill—That’s hot, for nothing. 

They were then removed. 

CONVICTION OF A BETTING Boy UNDER THE NEW 
Srreers AcT,—John Palmer, sixteen, described as a 
betting agent's assistant, was charged with gambling 
and betting in the public street, to the annoyance of the 
inhabitants. Samuel Hatherly, 98 L, said that in conse- 
quence of frequent complaints from the inhabitants of 
Broadwall of a number of lads congregating nightly for 
the purpose of gambling and betting, he was placed on 
duty there, and about six o'clock he saw about twenty 
lads forming a ring with the prisoner in the 
centre calling out, “I'l bet heads or tails.” 
Another lad was throwing up coppers, and on his ap- 
proach they all seampered off. Knowing the prisoner to be 
the leader of the gang, he pursued him and took him 
into enstody. He tound on him a sum of money, anda 
book in which bets were entered. Mr. Corington, an 
omnibus proprietor, and other inhabitants of the locality, 
were in attendance, and complained of the nuisance of 
the prisoner and his companions congregating about 
their premises nightly, gambling, betting, and making 
useof foul language. The prisoner denied gambling or 
betting. He was passing the spot when hesaw a number 
of lads tossing, and he stopped to look on. He never 
took any active part in the gambling. The constable in- 
formed his Worship that he saw the prisoner spin up 
The magistrate asked 
the prisoner how he obtained his livelihood? A shabby- 
looking man here stepped forward and informed 
his Worship that he was the father of the lad, 
and the latter attended races with betting agents. 
The magistrate asked 


money and call out to the others, 


There was no harm in that. 


visions of the new Act of Parliament, and, to put a stop 
to such disgraceful proceedings in the strect, he should 
convict the prisoner by sentencing him to pay £4, or one 
month’s imprisonment, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

T1 tone of the market for Home Securities has been more satis- 
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, The Ratlway Share Market has been quiet, and the value of 
British lives has been weaker, 


2 METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

MARK-LANE. —Notwithstanding that the supply of home-grown 
Has been only ioderate, the demand tor both red aod white 
Shas ruled heavy, at Is. per quarter lees mosey. In phe value 
of torelgn wheat w reauction of la per quarver bas taken place, 
The trace has boendull. Puoauig cargoes o. gain have mes a slow 
sale, on furmer terms Barley, the eupply of which has been 
moderate, has moved oil slowly, wud prices have given Way ls, per 
quarter. ‘Lhe inquiry tor malt has been limited, at late rates, 
An omts enles have progcersed slowiy, at Gd, to ls, per quarter 
Gecline Deans aud peas have supported previous currenctes, ‘Che 
flour trade has been quiet, at barely stationary prices, ‘The 
following are the quotations of English grain ; 

_ Wheat bls. to els. ; barley, 338, to 45a. ; malt, S68 to 75s; onts, 
25a, to dhs. ; rye, 4045 beany, 4in, to 3 peas, dis, to Os, per 
quarter; and Hour, 50s, to dis, per 280 1b. 
ISH GRAIN SOLD Last WrteK.—Wheat, 67,671; barley, 
4 4 and oats, 7259 quarters, 

AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—Wheat, 70s, Id.; barley, 438; and 
Oats, 2oe, Ld. per quarter, 

S£EDs.—Clover seed has been firmly held, although the demand 
has not been active :—Red, Six, to 604; white, 68s to 71s per 
quarter, Canary seed has been in moderate request, ab S34, to 72s, 
per quarter, New winter tares are offered at 6s. to os. Gd, per 
bushel, Ln the value of other reeds no change has talon place 

CATrLE.—Thoe market has been fairly supplied with beaste, 
Prime broede bave been in fair request, at full prices ; ovharwise, 
the beef trade has ruled heavy. ‘Lhe quotations have ranged from 
Sa dd, to 58. per Slo, The market bas been tairly supplied with 
Sheep, for which the inquiry has been dull, at from 3a. 2a, to 4s. 10d, 
per 51b., being a decline of 2d. per Sib, Calves have met a slow 
sale, at trom 4s, td, to ds. 4d per Sib, Pigs have been difficult to 
sell, at from Ss. dd. to 44, 2d. per 81b to Kink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,—These markets have been well 
supplied with meat. ‘Ube trade has been duil, at our quotations :— 
Beet, from 3s, 2d, to 4s, td. ; mutton, 34, to 4s. 4d. ; werl, bs, Sd. to 
4, bd. ; and pork, 38, 2d, to 48, 2d. per 8lb, by the carcass, 

COLONIAL PRODUC The public sales of tea have passed off 
with fair svirit, at late quotations. In raw sugar a good business 
has been doing, and prices have an upward tendency:—Crys- 
tallied Demerara, 38s. to 39s, ; good Jamaica, 35s, 6d. ; St, Kitt's, 
Bt 6d.; Low to middling Grenada, 34s. to 33s, 6d, per owt, 
Kefined goods have been held for more money, at 428. 6d, per owt, 
for common qualities. The stock of sugar in London last week 
Was 44,20 tons, egalost 106,289 tous in 1866, For coffee the market 
has raled firm, Fine ordiaary to middling small plantation Ceylon, 
70s, Gd. to 76s 5 bold, Sis. 6d. to 624. ; and peaberry, 59s. to ia, 
per owt, The stock of coffee in London last week was 18,425 tons, 
against 15,596 tons last year, 

TALLOW.—Tke market has ruled heavy :—Y.C., on the spot, 
428 Ud. ; December, 426 6d. per owt. 

UILS.—Linseed oil, on the spot, has been offered at £36 5a, Rape 
oil is steady : English brown, on the spot, £37 104, For most other 
oils the market has rulea quiet, 

Hors. —In consequence of the inclination of holders to part with 
théir hops, the trade bas ruled heavy, and prices have been barely 
supp orted, ‘Lhe quotations have ranged trom £5 128, to £12 perewt 

OTATOES.—The supplies are good, and the trade has been 
steady, at from 90s, to 1608, per ton tor English quali’ ies. 

WOOL,—At the public sales of colonial wool biddings have pro- 
gressed slow ly, especially for Cape qualities, Privately, the market 
has been very dull. 

COALS.—Wallsend: Haswell, 21*, 9d. ; South Hetton, 2le, 9d. ; 
East Hartlepool, 21s, per ton, 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—T, BARNES, Bethnal-green, 
boot manufacturer. 

BANKKUPTS.—C, ARNOLD, Markyate-street, Hertf \rdshire, 
straw-plait desaler.—W, BEATTY, Kuston-road.—R, LEACH, 
Nouting-hill, licensed victualler —J. TOWNSEND, jun., Surbiton, 
grocer. —G@_ DEWDNEY, Rickmansworth, carpenter. — W. Gi. 
WEEDON, Commereial-road East, cooper—W. EVERATT, Eyn- 
sham, draper. — J. SWANSTON, Diss, Norfolk, woollendraper — 
E. GRIMWOOD, Islington, tailor.—C. F. MATHS, Caledonian- 
road, baker.—K. W. T. L. REDKNAP, jun.. ana H. REDKNAP, 
Richmona-bridge, boat-builders,—J. BROWN, jun, Bethnal- 
green, licensed victualler,— 8. NUTLEY, Kensington, cab pro- 

ietor.—A. JONES, Barnsbury, baker. — J. JUSTICE, Hyde 

’urk, loaging-house keeper, — H. WEBB, Croydon, oil and 
colour man. —H. RAY, Bridport-place, Hoxton, greengrocer,— 
J. 5. SAY HR, Kensington, commission agent.—M. N. HUXNTABLE, 
St. Paul s-churchyard, lodging-house keeper. LEE, Miilwall, 
butcher - J. P. TUCKER, Southampton, china and glsss dealer.— 
J. WEYMOUTH, Nottiog-hull, master plasterer.—C. F. HENRY, 
Kensington, captain, —W. HEAD, East Grinstead, innkeeper,— 
J. W. SMITA, Stratford, licensed victualler.—M, M°*KEE, Fuiham, 
K. F. SWIFT, Plumstead, grocer.—K, PEULS, Camden Town, 
baker.—J. A. JOHNSON, St, Martin’s-lene, butcher.—S, DALE, 
Wolstanton, ironmaster.—J, O'CONNOR, sen, Greenwich.—J. 
CHILDS, Mansfield, buteher.—R, FIELDSEND, Leicester, draper, 
J, MEDD, Gloucester, chemist.—H, EVANS, Liantrissant, builder, 
J. MORGAN, jun., Ystradgunlais, draper.—W. T. R. NEWTON, 
Plymouth, hotel-keeper,—T. C. ATTWATER, Liskeard, druggist. 
G. A, WALKER. Piymouth,—W. E, GALLIFORD, Barnstaple, 
builder.—J. BRYCE, Leeds, wine and spirit me w—J. W. 
BEAUMONT, Sheffield, doctor of medicine.—T. LOVE, Black pool, 
buileer,—T, B. JEPSON, Liverpool, cartowner.—T, ATKINSON, 
Llandudno, contractor.—T. DOWD, Liverpool, boot and shoe 
maker.—T. WHELAN, Liverpool, pork butcher.—W, SMITH, 
Everton, builder. —S. BRACEWKLL, Oldham, milliner. — 8, 
RENSHAW, Manchester, beer retailer. —K, SYKES, Glossop, 
retailer of beer. —W, LOCK WOOD, Manchester, merchant,—A, H, 
LEAKE, Hollinwoo¢, ironfouncer, — M. MELLODEW, Oidham, 
cotton -apinner,—J. GUBBINS, Birmingbam, carpenter.—W. COX, 
firminghem, fruitdealer's assixtant.—G. H, HA L, Birmingham, 
greengrocer, — W. LOCK, Bournton-on-the- Water, beerhouse- 
keeper, —G. WALLGR, Sheffield, fender manafacturer, — W. 
SENIOR Hudderstied, woollen-spinner, —J. KKOOKK, Herne 
Bay, innkeeper. — KE. WOODBUBN, Daltov. burcher, — J. 
WILKINSON, Stainland, factory hand —J. FERRER, West 
Vale, facory hand.—W. WHIT, Scarborough, imakeeper.—T, 
MOTTRAM, Werneta, beersellcr. — K. LLEWsLLYN, Aberyst- 
with, mill and forge mauager.—J. HEA ‘LELD, Kingston-on- 
Hull, watchmaker,—W. b. HEARFLELD, Kingston-on- dull,—, 
CUTHBERT, Dover, butcher,—C. HALLIDAY, Bristol. — T. 
ALYCE, Bristol. — H ROBERTS, Middlesbrough, beerhouse- 
keeper. —J. ‘THOMPSON, Middlesbrough, joiner.—J, GERARD, 
New Wortley, shovelmaker.—W,. 5K BLSLY, Worley, brickmaker, 
G. APPLETON, Leeds, joiner.—W. SMITH, Nottingham, coal- 
dealer,—W. RICHARDSON, Staple'ord, butcher.—@, HURLEY, 
Pilton, baker —J. N. HEWITT, Market Reasen,—W. BREWSTER, 
Kast Harling, gun-mith.— SHATIOCK, Taunton, coachman,— 
L, BAINBRIDGE, Silverenio —J. ROGERS, K ing, farmer.— 
RB. BELL, Heigham, watcumaker, — & WILSON, Eastrington, 

oc —W. GRE NWOUD, Halifax, spind.e manufacturer —G. 
Bolton-on- Dearne, irou_merebant —G,. STINCH: OMB, 
Usk, carpenter. —F. SUKUNG, Derby, vlumber,—T. JEBBETT, 
Coventry, bake Ww. MIUIT, Phillack, cooper.—J Kk. GREEN, 
Bedford, wheelwright. — D, WHALLEY, Yeadon, cloth manu- 
facturer.—J, REBVE, Godmanchester.—J. HUSSEY, Hughenden, 
grocer,—K. V. WILLIAMS, Ware, builder. —F. GULDTHORPE, 
Dewsbury, grocer. MURFEY, Brighton, buileer.—A. BIRD, 
Stanbriage, cattle-dedler —R. ih ty KK, Great Malverr, baker,— 
J, SIMCUCK, Burslem, wheelwright, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—P. BOWMAN, Glasgow. rows 
ag —G@. DEWAK, Catheart, maxon, — W. GOODFELLOW, 
Kuinburgh, clotuier —R. LOWE, Glatgow, commission Speut.—W. 
HAY ana A, GALL, Armadale, grocere, 


TUESDAY, Noy. 1% 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—J, DARLING, Maidstone, act- 
ary surgeon.—W. B, WILSON, Tottenham, clerk in the 


ing veu 

t 2 
OMANKI 3 —G. B. BARTLETT, Upper Gloucester-place, 
Dorset-rquare, Mary », dential. —W. J, CHILTON, Loughton, 


, Peckham.—E. F, DUFFIN, 
weeper,—@. C, DUMEUGUE, 
FOTHERGLILL, York-screce 
erk in an electric telegraph 
inchester, g 
rrier.—@. P. IN 
-cul, Lambeth, gproen- 

. JAMES aod W. 


draper.—M, DODD, | 
High-street, Camden t 
Chertsey, licensed victualler.—J. 
West, Commercial-road, Stepne 
company’s oflice.—G. Tt. GAUE, 
HALL, jun, Lanark-place, M 
Haa.mers vith, reporter,—W. H. 
yrocer.—D. KENNARD, Lamborne, : M 

BATHERBY, William-etreet, Save’ . paperstainers. — Fy 
LIPSCOMB, iMeadington, butter factor, —W. M'DONNELL, 
Ruveil-etreet, Poplar, and Dane Mons, firclight manufacturer. - 
W, MANSER, Norwich, corn merchant, i. LK, MAYSAKD, 
licensed victoaller.—B. pAYKNS, 
W, SHARE, 
Lineoln- 


Bowling-street, Weetnuiuster, 


y-road, Sweckwell. is 
cot, drapers —G, YAXLEY, Sydney-road, Swchwel 
—W. ALGAR, ren., Market Deep, gardever.—W 
KTON, Warrinjrton, haydealer —T, ATY 6&0. Bristol. —J. 
TT, lluioww, cab proprietor —W. BRADBOKD, Kaetbourne, 
+) man carpenter, —t. BUNNY \ULiverpool, licensed victusller, 
“DAY, sen., Yarmouth, Isle or White, Flipping agent —A. 
r, carder.—C, DERRICK, iochdate, iron- 
3, Kiddermi r, tailor and draper —W. 
-f. FILKIN, Tettevhall, biackem ith — 
ik. T. GOODALL, Ciny-cross, surgeon. —A, GODLY, Bishop- 
wearmouth, innkeeper —H, HAMMOND, Sheerness, licensed vio- 
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HANCOX, Wolverhampton, cattle-dealer.—R. W. 
HOPKINS, Salford, commission agent.—J. HANSON, jon, 
Dewsbury, leather-sell J. MARRIS, Leamington Priore, grocer. 
J. JKBB, Coventry. JHEP BY, Wolverhampton, lieensed 
victualler.—J. JONES, Liandudoo, chemist.-£. LOFTS, Milden- 
poulterer.—I, MAKSDUN, Gildersome, innk-eper.—R. B. 
MITCHELL, Bakewell, irommonger.—W, J. NEVILLE, West- 
bromwiah, brewer —C. OLUHAM, Rugely,—R. PAYS K, stotiold, 
Beds, pigvesier.—A, BP. PRRMAN, danchester, hosier,—W. 
PRIVELT, hop-Waltham carpenter, W. PROUDFOU 
Penrith, dyer,—W. H, PURCHAS, Waketiald, commission a, 
SH. KUDGE, Holloway, 
Liverpool, cartowner —-U. SEYMOUK, Ha 
T. SU&KLOCK, Marborae, accountant’s ¢ 

Fasing'on, butcher.—C. STILCKE, San 
drosser.—J. TRAVERSE, Mulme, joiner.—W. ¥ 
beerseller —T, WILLIAMS, Festintoy, engincer,— 
Denton, Sussex, inn ke ', Brigg, watchm «ker, 
RL WARDS, Paillac iron-mouldern—H. HARV 


Haney, rhopkeeper, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS,—J, SUNCLAIR, Dingwall, hotel- 
en, draper,—A, DOLG, Hilton of 


keeper.—A., MACDONALD, 
Fearn, sheep and eattle dealer.—J, WOUD and M. LYNCH, Perth, 
N, Moffat, hotel 


y, butchers and provision mercaauts,— A, 
pewberer, 


, Cornwall, 


SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE 


“LLUSTRATED TIMES 


requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may order through 
their Bookseller or Newsagent; but, it preferred, will be for- 
warded post-free, per return of post, by the Publisher (if in 
print), on receipt of 4 stamps for each Copy. 
‘tT. FOX, Publisher, 9, Catherine-street, Strand, Loudon, 


Just published, price 3d., post-free four stamps, 


P AINLESS SYSTEM OF D&KNTISTRY, 
Ly Messrs, GABRIEL. Dip'oma, 1815, 
London ; 64, Ludgate-hill, City ; and 56, Harley-street, W 
Liverpool: 134, Duke-street. 
Brighton ; 38, North-street. 


r 
OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
) an Oriental Botanical Preparation, 

‘Knis Royally patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific realines « 
Healthy Purity of Complexion and a Softness and Delicacy of Skin, 
soothing, Cooling, and Parifying, it eradidates all Cutaneous Krup- 
tions and Discolourations, Priss de. Sd. and &&. Gd. per Bottle. 
Sold at 10, Hatvon-garden ; and by Chemisis and Perfumers, Ask 
for * ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR," end beware of spurious aud 
pernicious articles under the name of ** Kalydor,” 


ORNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 


Articles at DEANE’S IRONMONG ERY and FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, Established A.D, 1700, Now Itlustrated Catalogues 
of Cutlery, Klectro-plate, Lamps, Baths, Stoves, Ranges, Fenders, 
Fireirons, Iron Bedsteads, Copper and Tin Goods, &c., gratis and 
post-free, 

Deane and Co,, 46, King William-street, London Bridge, 


A) Aageoe pocorn CANDLES.—If you only 


want something pretty to look at, without minding a little 
smoke and smell, and a little bending and running over if tne room 
thould happen to be rather warmer than usual, buy any of the very 
tran:parent low quality Varaffine Candles, now sold treely every- 
where at ls, per pound ; but if, along with beauty of appesrance, 
you require sieady brilliancy of light, and freedom from 
risk of these little occasional mishaps, tell your dealer to 
supply you with “PRICES Gold-Medal Valmitine Candies,’ 
which, though charged at a higher price per pound, are really 
cheaper when the difference of quality is taken into account, 
‘They are believed to be the very best substitute yet produced for 
real Wax and Spermaceti, now at such an extravagant price, and 
are being introduced in place of them in the West-End clubs and 
elsewhere where excellence of quality is studied as well as 
economy. 


Use only 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT 
SAFETY MATCHES, 
which are not Poisonous, 
and Light only on the Box. 
Sold everywhere, 


ALMOND FLAVOUR. 


peers ESSENCE OF BITTER 
ALMONDS, 
free from Pruseic Acid, 
This delicious Essence is the only kind that may be safely used 
for flavouring Custards, Blancmenges, &c., and all kinds of pastry. 
Sold retail by Chemists, Grocers, &c., in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 
la, 6d, each; Wholesale, Prestou and Sons, 88, Leadenhali-st., E.C, 
Observe the Trade Mark. 


USE ONLY THE 


Gt ENFIELD 
STARCH. 


ESTERN DISPENSARY for DISEASES 


of the SKIN, 17, Duke-street, Manchester-equare,—Insti- 
tuted in 1851, for the cure of obronic eruptions, baldness, and other 
morbid conditions of the skin, hair, and nails. 

President—The Key. Canon DALK, M.A., St. Paul's, 
‘Treasurer—William Harvey, Erq., Soho-square, 
Bankers—London and Westminster : bioomsbury Branch. 
Surgeon—Thomas Hunt, Esq, F.R.C.S., 6, Hinde-#t., Mancheater-sq. 

Attendance daily, from Nine to Ten, Patients must procure a 
ticket from a Governor or pay Is, per week or upwards, 


= r 


ARALYSIS.—PARALYSED OHILDREN, 

Rheumatism, Pains, Lors of Sieep, Lows of Muscular Power, 
listigestion, Asthma, Debility, &c,—Mr. ITALSE, the Medical 
Galvanist, of Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road, Kens ngton, in- 
vives invalids to send him two stamps for his pamphlet, It con- 
tains, amongst others, the particulars of his great cures of 
paralysis in the caves ot Dr. Kennett Gilbert, of London, and 
Mr. Lane, of Alcester, cures so astounding as to have astonished 
the whole medical profe-sion as well #s the public, all the usual 


remedies and various galvanic machines having been tried in 
vain, Halse’s galvanic apparatus cured both. 


10 MOTHERS and NURSES, 
The experience of 40 years has proved that Mrs, JOHNSON'S 
AMEKICAN SOOTHING SYRUP is che most simple and valuable 
remedy for Infants Teething. The pment pain immediately 
removed, Convulsions prevented, and the teeth asisted. Contains 
no narcotic, No mother should be without it, Mre, Johnson has 
sold the recipe to BARCLAY and SONS, 5, Farringdon-otreet, but 
cautions mothers to see Name and Address on the Stamp to each 
Bottle, Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, 2s. 9d. 


[7 you wish to be well and keep well, take 
BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, as prepared 
for his celebrated BISCUITS. Sold in 2, 4s., and 6s. Bottles, by 
all Chemists, aud by the maker, J. L. Bragg, 2, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square, 


EAK DIGESTION,—Universal Remedy, 

MORSONS’ PEPSINE WINE, LOZENGE3,and GLOBULES, 
in bottl:s and voxes, from 28.—Manutactured by ‘T. Morson andJow, 
Chemists, 31, 33, and 124, Southhampton-row, Russeil-square, W, 
Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867, 


OUGHS AND COLDS, 
Instant r lief to tightness and oppression of the Chess, by 

using WOODHOUSE'S BALSAM OF SPEKMACEII. 
Prepared only by Barclay and Suns, 5, Farringdon-street, 
London; and told’ in bottler, at Is. I}4., ba, M1., and 4%, 6d, 


wach, 
May be obtained of any Chemist, 


NVALIDS AND INFANTS, 
NEAVE'S FARINACEOUS FOOD 
lus for many years received the unqualified approval of Dre, 
Lankester, Hassall, Letneby, Ure, and other eminent medical 
med 68 a highly nutritious and unmedicated diet for Invalids and 
Children, 
Sold, in Is. Canisters, by the leading Chemista and Grocers. 
Neave and Co., Menufacturers, Fordingbridge, 
K 


REEDOM from COUGHSin Ten Minutes, 
and all Gisorders of the breach, t 


and instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, inflnenza, 

hreat, aud lungs are ensured by 
Dk, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, Price Is, 1)d. and 2s, 9d, 
per box, of all Druggiots, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT, 
Health and Beauty.—Holloway’s grand specifics alone are 
required to prevent or conquer all internal or external aiseases. They 
ch anse, cool, soothe, and heal ; they remove all obstructions ; they 
contain nothing noxious, aod cannot do harm, 


NDIGESTION, 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
A Gentle Aperient and a Powerfal Tonic. 
Sold Everywhere, in bottles, ls. Lyd., 26, td, and Ils, 


| AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
A Mave it in your honses, for it ix the only safe antidote in 
Fevers, Draptive Affections, Sea or Bilious Sickness, aud Head- 
aches.--Sold by all Cherwinta, and the only Maker, H. Lamplough, 
Chemist, 118, Holborn-hill, London, E.C. 


HE BEST BEMEDY for INDIGESTION, 

Bilious and Liver Complains, is FRAMPTON’S PILL OF 

HEALTH. Sold by ali Medicine Venders, at ! 8, 1fd.and 24, 9d, per 
Box ; or obtained through any Chemist. 
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= KE DRESSES.| \XETER HALL—NAT 
BOWN oad POLSON’'S INTER MANTLES and JACKETS, C HE AP wie see be aes & kk NAT IONAL CHO 
B CORN FLOUR, Jt completed, and, thle are Weocl' of Velvet Manties | OOF during Next Wesk -— Dress, | zn Season (1067-6). Conductor, Mr. @, W. Martin, Band and 
Children's Diet, and Jackets Bick Dini Clty Batarra loth, Velvet Nap Cloth, | Lot |. "0 Pieces of Sennen, boy rg Aged gid ae First Concert this Season “WEDNESDAY, NOV. 27, "ELIJAH." 
ea ——~ | Coloured Velvet Pile Mantl jackets, all prepared . 700 Pieces, orgrdees Winsey, worth ls %i., for ‘ls, per| Seoond ednesday, Dec. 11, * Walpurgis Night,” 
present season haracter as to quality, | Lot 3, 2000 Pieces Al Wi > Wo = 
BR Ow N and POLS ON'S bred ea cee a ee tral articles ae rely fo yard. orth 94, 64., for 4a, 114. per Dros, menine ,Conemt Tuesday, Deo, 24 (Christmas Eve), “The 
B CORN FLOUR, Sale, aud will be offered much under the original cost. Lot 4. 900 Pieces Camlet, Drewes worth £2, for | gainea, Fourth Concert—Wednesday, Jan. 1, ‘ The Creation.” 
nen & : io Arrowroot PETES AOHINBON, 108 to 106, Oxford-street, it é ee ea erino,worth 2s, 6d, for 1s, $4, per yard, heniban oak is eng for the above and moat of the Concerta to 
od aT = —- 7 $5 4 i during i 7 
towniets applicable. ATERPROOF MANTLES,| 1t?. 110 Pieces Velveteen, im. te. every wo out the Season with the most eminest Sololste, The Bend veel 
-OWN and POLSON’S in Shaowrbeny Weterpnont Tweed, oll rhafos_ of prey £03 | __Chartes Amott end Company, 61 and 63 6, Feal's, Toutes. |e de ne wove Hallen Opec, Faiihermente 
an and various season, ; IPTI 
B ~e whet with Mik, var Mion cavence ea more than 50 in, long op APANESE SILKS EXTRAORDINARY, The following is the voir es Bunearlohioias (ae rac Grind 
A aw . le o Silke, 308., for r Nis 
ie it from Std", eins ee thal the ew Ankamm cle ema i 
DROWN and POLSON'S tine Inverness, with cape, from 238, 64. rei riginally 2 gm, for £1 38, 6d, Ci hee Bae. ecient S38 
B® comm rove, |, Fae Semonsh with inares ood nook te est acta wo worthy for el is 6d 2, {Ualt-painen Dino‘: 7. Biogh’ susceanee "So 2 
boiled with Milk, new ° Patterns post-free, , Dito _ Ditto... Family do, for 6 50 
tae Bopper," | ai, on exten light mate of Mantle, Lined Tnaiarubber : thls CHAS.AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 62, St, Paul's. _ 3, {Shilling Numbered ‘Stalis, Single buiwert 170 
a ra ee - = ++ oe Family 
Brownx md POLS ON Sv PEER HOGLAMON'S 108 fo fm Onford-trst W. ARGAINS in REAL SEALSKIN| , go — ge NP a 
CORN The Illustrated Man' post-free on a 5 ETS, d . ae bacri; 
to thicken Te CHAS, AMOTT and O., 9t. Paul's, Subscribent ticket ee tsanetecait Amnlly do.tor Lia 6 
Soups. FOR WINTER DRESSES, rill GD daring ppt eng + daily, from Ten till Six ; and on Saturdays, from till Two, at 
z Y. “KELSO” LINSEY (Registered). 90 'e. ; worth £8, the Offices, 14, 15, Exeter Hall (first fioor), where a Plan of the Hall 
B ROWN and PO L580 Ai, a . Lng improved article is less heavy in Coe and ) Lot ie th eth 1. dled and Seats (for which immediate application is neces- 
in i than any previouely introduced. 3, 10 R 
to thicken "| paige ee ee cc oariif the now tiuts-~ PETE ROBINSON'S, riper toe ¢ Paul's, Lond rs &. W. jfertin's aay ayy ine co Siggotady 2 Creation, 
Tad POLS OF'S| ~ ot MAX, WEES Am As Loum, LOSE of the EXHIBITION. Teaeimpa” nt Choruses, Pianoforte Accompanimenta, post-free 
BOWN and POLS ON. YONS FINISHED VELVETEENS, SEWELL and CO. sre now offering for SALE s Lot of |G. W, Martin's New Song, “I think of thee," post-free for 18 
Ot thicken 6 Patterns of this elegant article, now 80 meh woes FOREIGN SILKS, much under value io ark heel Seok eS vous | stamnpe. 
’ and 4 a , pureh wi * EERE EEEEEEEEEEeEEeeres 
: Ce ia PETER HOBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, W. Mea those Sullee are in perfect condition. cae HILLING PACKET of FANCY INITIAL 
ROW N and POLS ok 3a. NEW WINTER Dit Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-square, London, W. NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, consisting of 
ESSES, = Sheete o! of three sizes, and Three Dozen Kn: three 
B CORN FLOUR, D RAP DE CAIBO—-BROCHE, MBROIDERY and FOREIGN ohn siento natch tse pap asad wich nvelopes of | 
"i a . or | 4 rabid 
Custards, This desirable Fabric, introduced for the firsttime, | BA, GOODS. MeN tnelsting of Hankerchiefs, Made-up Lace | P § and GOTTO, 24, 25, 7, and 28, Oxtord-strest fenckee Be 
d POL SON’S agra =r ite. to Fy nag mp Full Dena, variety Of | Goods, Brussels, Valenciennes, and other Laces, at less than half 19() SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for 6a 
an yds : 9 o! 2 sd. 
B ROWN CORN FLOUR, Patterns free,—FE ee 103 to 108, Oxford-street, | Price | House, Frith-street, Soho-square, London, We 120 - Die fk Dit or 6d, 
NEW WINTER DRESSES. — : <INS and GOTTO, 
Suseneef®. | DABIS SILK CORDED POPLINS.| J ACKETS.—JOHN HARVEY and SON, 24, 25, #7, and 8, Oxtord-street, Lordon 
= a ’ iJ 69, Ludgate-hill, To nt 
ROWN and POLSON’S Just received, a perfectly new Series of rich Colours are showing for this Season & quantity of excellent Cloth Velveteen F IFTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER 
B CORN FOU | ee a ae TE MOBINSON 10d tc 1s Onturd-tireat, W, | aid Imitation Seal Jackets, 308, each, ———————— EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES, by British and 
= descr Mansfeld Mes he cotta SERGES.— Patterns free, | Foreign Artiste, NOW OPEN at the ¥RENCH GALLERY, 130, 
ee ee FOR DRESSING-GOWNS, GARIBALDIS, SHIRTS, &c, Oo a L pce ae ea ae "| Pall-mall. Includes Mr. Benham May's Great Picture, The 
es all-wool 5 . wide, Florent Procession,” Admias' SI 4 
ROWN and POLSON’'S ANCY FLANNELS (all Wool), Colowrool Popling, is. 11}d. yard, 36 in. wide, Jha anercees 
B CORN FLOUR, Upwards of One Hundred Designs, in every variety of Styic Autumn Fabrics, from Is, 64d. yard, THE WALTZ Of THE SEASON, 
on fRezice™ | “Aukesicsamhal Pouch ce escs ce | 2000 Ebene ei i. Taleo, HE FLOWER-GIRL WALTZ, by 
to atterns free,— A . -abreet. b 
cttw fees an, - 25 : ; : SPECIAL NOTICE, CHARLES GODFREY, ed before his Imperial 
Pastry. STOCK OF : 3. Majedty the Bultan at te Grend bell ce wwe teas, He 
mee . ma aes A TT ERBNS FRE E.—3000 FANCY Pompeo A charming and ottrsetive waltz of the cvening. 3k new 
N 1 POLSON’S teres MOIRE ANTIQUES, WALKING and EVENING | played everywhere. Solo or Duet sent for 24 stampa. ‘The Flower- 
ROW anc of Spitalfields Manufacture, DRESSES, Girl,” Song, 18 stamps.—DUFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-strest, 
CORN FLOUL. | “are now being offered, in Black, White, and cvery new shade of 3 11d, to pee 
7 Colour. Winceys. 3k 11d, I *M A TIMID, NERVOUS MAN. Song. 
pe on = == ss PETES ROBINOOM nee, Oxfora Ww to 1h, By J. W. CHERRY, This is a very amusing, highly effective, 
ROWN and POLSON’S —_—_—_—$—$ $$$ Wool Serges, 78, 6d, and well-written song, suited for any society. Ben for 18 stampa, 
B CORN YLOUR. | /YHE EXHIBITION SATIN STBIPE and en Pentina, ee eee Cece ee 
“a at SILKS, oeaire and every Seater HE MUSICAL BOX, Caprice for Piano, 
aE . Pattorns tros, PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street. ana coming Season tne Py IMMANUEL LIEBICH. | 36, ; free for 19 stamps. 
re) Reducing # massive Broadwood’s grand to the dimensions of a 
ROW N and POLSON 'S SSPE Ea pee Se, Lid, to 2a, j tinkling Geneva box of tunes is the feat which Herr Liebich suc- 
CORN FLOUR. F AMILY MOUBNING, BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, oa iy performs, to the wonderment of # spellbound audience, 
made trimmed most correct taste, = e was, of courre, encored,”’ 
a ee “% inined’at the ost ren price a me he OLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENT. |  Londou: Rouekr Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 
ba ERBO NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
ROWN and POLSON’S are sent free of for all parts of %, SIMPSON and COMPAN Y’S (Silkmercers and Drapere) Bory wy a, 
OORN FLOUR. | Bngland (with dressmaker, if desired) upon receipt of letter, order, | prEMISES, Nos. 48, 4), 50, and 53, FARRINGDON-STREET, FROM A JOURNAL 
te, Scuethe ae i acseem, % | being required by the Corporation of London, they REMOVED x 
7 ens mee Se Ll F Evo Xn te EH LGHLAN DS, 
B ROWN and PO L8ON'S The largest and most economical Mourning Warehouse in Barope. wae EDNESDAY. NEXT, NOV. 2», TOURS AND YACHTING EXCURSIONS, 
red pert - _ ran Rg — fi veeal’ t MSromanle purchases, pried by : 
et most fa 
at #d, per 1®, | As = Quarantes for Woar the Maker's Name is woven in the ean cer aang ne, aw 1-selected Stock at prices considerably Centon? Peng ti par 3 a, 
under verage. LS Ss Saeascee ~ 
OwN and POLSON’S ee 2, Sim and Company, 
B® ‘CORN FLOUR. UPERIOR BLACK SILKS, Ginueinun SIX COLOURED PLATES, 
Tina, 14 1b. py Tappissler Bonnet, and other celebrated Makers. ee os panaaaice 
at #4: per Ii. ROBINSON would’ invite the especial attention of | SIMPSON AND COMPANY Now ready, price Onc Shilling. 
oie . + tee OK SILK Coes of ble 7. (late of 48, 49, 50, and 53, Farringdon-strect) HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
BROWN and POLS ON’'S} ana the very rensonable price at which they are sold. He now WILL RESUME BUSINESS on AUMANACK for 1868 contains 
CORN FLOUR. | supplies good useful Black Silks from 45s, to 70s, the Full WEDNESDAY NEXT, NOV. 20, THREE ALLEGORICAL PICTURES, 
To be obtained and superior and most enduring qualities from 34 to 10 gs, and in addition to the above (in consequence of the limited time from Paintings Henry Tidey a 
by order through Patterns free,— Address Peter Robinson, 256, Regent-street. allowed by the City Corporation for the sale ef the stock in former THREE PICTUREs OF WILD FLOWERS, 
= eee nies eegeay Miocene | mt WG one pi eee 
of the porld, Bases. NICHOLSON and CO, beg to} over Guring te week of sale ; Astronomical Diagrans of Remarkable Phenomona, with 
inform their Costomnets and Ladies generally that their %, Simpaon and Company, POR! - On Tn ce Rete iy 5 OF EUROPE, 
BOW N and POLSON’S Stock is $i replete with Novelties in Dress Materials of every 66, Farringdon-street, City. — ‘TRAI by ee rd be 


CAUTION TO FAMILI#S.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, 
other qualities are sometimes audactously substituted instead 
Shown ong Feeae 


( HOCOLAT-MENIER, for Breakfast, 
(jHOCOLAT-MENIER, ‘for Eating. 


HOCOLAT-MENIER, Pure, wholesome, 
and delicious, _ Consumption exoseda 5,000,000 Ib, : 


Dresses all new for the winter and fall ; 

Dresses for breakfast, and dinner, and ball ; 

Dresses to sit in, and stand in, and walk in ; 

Dresses te dance in, and flirt in, and talk in ; 

Dresses in which to do nothing at all ; 

Dresses for winter, spring, summer, and fall ; 

Dresses ail different in colour and pattern— 

Silk, woollen, or cotton, stuff, velvet, or satin, 

Patterns of every description of Press Fabrics post-free, 

D. Nicholson avd Co., 50 vo 5%, St, Paul’s-churchyard. 


EW AUTUMN SILKS, 


Messrs. NICHOLSON and CO, beg to inform their cus- 
tumers in town and country that they have just received a large 


of 


B H CHOCOLATE promew J oak — Silke dard amas, ene ~ late bee rae a 

ENIER’S F ENC stave of ti yous market much un value. adies residing tn 
the country can have is representing £10,000 worth of silks 

Warehouse, 33, London, Sold everywhere, | 13° er cto ote L magaaay stem ing « 


ARIS EXHIBITION.—The ONLY MEDAL 


Nicholson and Co., 50 to 5a, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 


awarded to an lish manufacturer of CHOCOLATE and OVELTIES in WINTER CLOAKS, 
coco. Cbtained by J. Y und SUNS. Caetn—taden x 
_ ays celebrated Homeopeshte Cocca = Verret Cueshe —erheomed } sero 


IRY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA,—SIX 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1851 and 1862 ; New York, 1853 ; 
Dublin, 1465 ; Paria, istband 1867, 
Fry’s Chocolate, for the table and for eating, in great variety, 


MAKERS TO 


Velvet Cloaks—trimmed Sable, 
Velvet Cloake—trimmed Chinchilla, 
Velvet Cioaks—trimmed in every way. 
Novelties in Fur teal Cloaks ; Novelties in Cloth Cloaks, Vel- 
veteon Cloaks, W. Cloaks, Opera Cloaks, and Cloaks of ever: 


THE QUEEN AND TH® PRINCE OF WALKS, description, at NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 5%, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


REAKFABT.—EPPS'S 


Clonks sent to any part ot the United Kingaom to select from, 


Cc AY OA, nee of the latest Fashions in Maniles ana Dresses post- 


The very agreeable character of this preention haa rendered - 
finsd"and mrstofal favour developed by the epecial taode of pre. | J jO YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN WELL 
paration lied, this Coooa is used as their habitual beverage for DRESSED ?— Boys’ Knickerbocker Suits, in Cloth, from 
breakfast by th whe never before used Cocoa, ibs, $4, ; useful Seboo! Suits, trom }2s. 9d. Patterns of the Cloths, 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
the Devlin Prise Maal.” Tv ie pure; mild, mellow, delleioum 
wholesome. 


in Contin 4 

red coal, pink 

A LLSOP 
The above 


ai in Botties and in Caske, 
CO., 33, Wellington-street, Strand, 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, 


BE 
and 


pe 


(See 
msy be obtained from all Grocers and Vilmen, and 


B, DE 


Directions for Measurement, and 45 Engravings of New Dresses 
post-free.—NICHOLSON'S, 50 vo 5%, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


INCEKYS! WINCEYS! WINCEYS ! 
REAL ABERDEEN, 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., 
76, 77, and 78, St. Paui’s-churchyard, 
respectfully annouvee gm Lt ol Auvumn Stock ready for 
Apection, 
All the New Shades and Colours at the following prices :— 
Lajd., 16hd., 18pa,, Bigd., 2pd., m 3i4, %s, 6)0., and 2s, 11)d. 
r 


per yard. 

SILK REPS.—An extensive Stwck of Choice Colours, 2ls., 
266, Md,, and Bde. 6d, the Full Dress, 

REAL FRENCH MERINOKS.—All Wool, Is, %4d., in all the 
fashionable colours. 

ALL-WOOL *VCOTCH PLAIDS in great variety, 

FANCY DRESSES in all the newest Fabrice and latest Designs, 

LADI#S FANCY SSIKTS, trou 4s, Lid. wo Ite. Yd, 

PRINTED SHIRTING FLANNELS, from 1s. Ojd. per yard, 

A Choice Axseortient of PRINTS, from 644. per yard. 
RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACs, HABERDASHERY, 

FANCY, deo, 
Family and Complimentary Mourning, 


at 
Sold in botties, 3s. Sd. each, at the retail houses 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or 
Great Windmili-strect, London, W.—Observe the 
and branded cork, '* Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


P’S PALE and BURTON ALES. 
ais tase, BE ace a 
wc, 


PICKLES, SAUCES, 
‘Table Delicacies of the highest quality 
* Lancet” and Dr. Hassall’s Report), 


JAMS, 


Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Parveyora to the Queen, 
SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON 


JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN 


number of opinions from eminent members of the Faculty who 76, 77, aud 78, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
have heir emphath bation of this Ol, afords the adult Beeb meer fori 
e of its great le lowing testimony WEST CENTRAL 
. LANKESTER, F.R.8., Coroner for Central Middle- a" 
se cere oes the. Coke sold under Dr. de Jongh’s OURNING WAREHOUSE, 
te be preferable to any other kind aa regards gen’ FAMILY MOURNING of the best description at the most 
nese and efficacy.” in bottles, $8. 6d., | moderate prices. 
4a, 41, and %., by Dr, De Jongh’s Agenta, HARFORD, Dresses ready made in all the various 
and OO., 77, Lendos; and Chemista. materials to suit every degree of Mourning. 
Black Silks (wear guaranteed) 2ge. the Drees of 14 yards, 
LER’'S COD-LIVER COIL, Velveteens, the richest makes, 21. the Dress ; or in 


M°" 


PUREST _NOBWEGIAN, 
Prises : 


W. 


F, THOMAS & CO,’S Patent SEWING- 


Peter , Oxford-ctreet; Wm, Schacht, 6, Finsbury- MACHINES.—The celebrated No. 2 Machine, unequalled 
Be param ta Bch nro an | fo min york £1, Bh er Domi Machine cgi ack 

1 1 A . * nes free, . F 
Curouiars and Testimonials of Poter Miller, 22, Mincing-iane, | aud Co., i and 2, Cheapside ; and Kegent-circus, Oxford-at,, London. 


the Royal Family of Great Britain ; the Queen's Household ; her 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES,—Several 


: jesty’s Ministers ; Lists of Public Offices and Officers ; Law 
Thousand Yards Vain and F; Mohairs, 6jd. 6 Ye Taeuer ‘Terms ; Fixed and Movable Festivais ; peel lh 
Keal Scotch Serges, 88. Id. to 16s, 94, the Dress of 1% yards, Brad- Acts of Parliament passed during the Seasion of 1867 ; the Reform 
ford und French Heps, 14s, ‘Id. to 23s. id. Fine Fronch Merino, | iii) of 187 ; Revenue and Expenditure; Obituary; Christian, 
ix, Ifa. w yard, 1000 yards Black Ground Foulards, 6jd. A lot of Jewish, and Mol Calendars ; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, 
Wool Checks, last year’s pattern, clearing out at 4j¢. a yard. | 514 Government Duties ; Times of High Water ; Post-Office Regu- 
Patterns acd list of prices pout-free, lations ; together with a large amount of useful and valuable in- 


HENRY GLAVE, 534 to 547, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


BEBDEEN LINSEYS for AUTUMN 
and WINTER DRESSKS,—An entire new Stock for the 
Season, in new and choice colours, much below last year's prices, 
Good qualities, Plain or Striped, 6{d. a yard; extra wide and 
stout, Yd, ; Real Aberdeens, 1s, O}d, and is.4§d. New Chambrays, 
1s, Od. Ang tx, 4fd. One of the largest Stocks in London to choose 
trom, Patterns and lists of underclothing post-free, 
HENBY GLAVE, 534 to 547, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


ptal 
elegant companion to the library or drawing-room table, whilst it 
ie sniveraiy acknowledged to be by far the cheapest Almanack 
ver 
3 x precedented demand for the ILLUSTRATED LONDON AL- 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an ele- 


Patterns free, gant cover, printed in colours by the same yeccom @ the SIX 


URCO POPLINNES and ATLANTIC 
SERGES, in all the New Colours, te. 9d. the Full Dress, 
GEORGE BURGESS, 
English and Foreign Dress Warehouse, 197, Oxford-atreet. 


LACK TURCO POPLINNE, 

® new Material for Ladies’ Dresses, inexpensive, durable, 

and rich-looking, 12s Ud. and 15s, $d, the Full Dress, Patterns free, 
GKOKGE BURGESS, 137, Oxford-street. 


ATERPROOF MANTLES (Warranted), 
in all the New Shades in grey and brown mixtures, 
Patterns of colour post-free to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
‘Lhe Osborn«, with Hood and Sleeves, 
X |, Sive 52 in. long, 186, 94, 
AX 2%, Size 58 in, long, 218. 
Children’s Waverproot Mantles in all sizes, 
J. FRAZER and CO., Porchester House 
(opposite the Royal Usk), Bishop’s-road, Bayswater, W. 


ADIES8,—The most Elegant Styles and 
A Durable Fabrics in BOYS’ ATTIRE, st a saving of 25 per cent, 
at N.W. LONDON CLOTHING COMPANY'S WARE-ROOMS, 


ULOLOURED PLATES, and forms 4 erna- 
ment to the drawing-room table, 

The SHILLING ILLUSTRATED LoNDON ALMANACK is pub- 
lished at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON N&WS, 198, 
Strand ; and soid by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK for 


1868 (Thirty-first Year), price ls, ; post-free for 13 stamps. 
Contains Directions for the Management of Gardens throughout 
the year ; also a List of all New Flowers. 

T. T. LEMARK, Ivy-iane, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, 


APHAEL’S PROPHETIC MESSENGER 
ae ese eet Le oe, Pecan Se at 
sod bail on the Detby Day and tilness of the Princess of Wales 
Price 2s. 6d. ; or post-free for 2s. 8d. 
___%, T. LEMARK, 1, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, B.C, 


Just published, price 6d. ; by post for 7 stamps, 


IMMEL’S Perfumed SHAKESPEREAN 


ALMANACK for 1868, representing the Seven A; of 
Man,—196, Strand ; 128, Begent-street ; 24, Cornhill, ‘London. 


i Now: ready, 
us ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


868, 

oomainion numerous Engravings selected from the ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS ; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Licenses ; Eclipses, 
Remarkable Events, Postage Rog: and « great variety of 
Useful and Interesting Intormation. The trade supplied by W. M. 
CLARKE and Co., Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; and G, Vickers, 
Angel-court (172), Strand, London, 


IANOFORTES.—MOORE and MOORE 
LET on HIRE the foliowing PLANOFORTES, for throe 


OLLEY’S BOWS, PLAITS, BRAIDS, 
BANDS, WIGS, FRONTS, é&c., and every description of Orna- 
mental Hair, all of the first quality, Colley, Perfumer, Hairdresser, 
and Shampooer, 24, Kishopsgate-st, Within, Hair-cutting, 6d. 


LACKS’ FENDEKS and FIREIRONS. 


Flan? Raw, Design always on Show, Fisnolurte becomes the" p iy vot. the: hire Pianetiet, 3b 
ok Fen , Se, fd, nema quarter ; 3 guineas quarter: Cottage 
arenes Fenders, 108, to 308, Pianos, Sion, quarter ; Deewimg-soom aedel Cottage, £3 les, 
ight Steel and Ormoulu, 658. to 1208, uarter ; ue Grands, 5 guineas uarter ; Cottage 
Ked-room Fireirons, %, to 53, 94, Ore 6 guineas juarter. Snatewments : 
Drawing-room Ditto, 108, 6d. to 608, ranted, and of the eet pom ‘ ive Ware-rod — 


improved Coal-boxes, ts. 6d. to 308, 
Dish Vovers, the net of six, 88, 
Catalogues, containing 350 Engravings and Prices, gratia, or sent 
post-free, Orders above £2 sent carriage-free per rail. 
Richard and John Slack, 336, Surané (opposite Somerset House), 


Extensi rooms, 
104 and 105, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C. 
Jury award, International Exhibition, i963 Honourable 
Mention for good and cheap Pianos to Moore end’ Moore. 


ARMONIUMS,—MOORE and MOORE'S 


ORNER’S DINNE ERBVI Easy Terma, at 2, 24, 3, and 4 guineas per quarter, 
Kee oaon tom 3 yr Ore nd Moser, i 6t Ware-raoms, 10i ant’ its, Bishopsyate-strect Within, EC. 
Seta’ "Fancy Guous ingreat variety. Parties furnishing will’and | Af OOBE and MOORE extend their Three- 
& great advantage, —W02, Oxford-street, yoars’ of Hire to Purchase to ali 


parta of the United 
free,—104 and 105, BO, 
RAGRANT SOAP—The celebrated 
UNITED SERVICE TABLET is famed for its delightful 


fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J, FIBLD, Patentees of the Self-ficting Candles, 
housemen, and others, 


ORLD'’S HAIR RESTORER, 


Sold by Chemista, Oil and Italian Ware! 
Use no other, See name on each tablet, 


Leadon : Exteted ond Fubiiapet of the Omen, 8, Onthertne-enest, ia 
the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strend, in Middlen 
by THOMas Fox, 2, Cneheretonarent, Sema “eleven 


baTUxvAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1867, 


luxuriant growth, 
T Ye QUEEN-MAB LAMP, with wicks for four years’ use, 


(Mra, S, A. ALLEN'’S), price 6s, 
ZYLOBALSAMUM, a, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 
46 stamps, The Perpetual C.udle Lamp, with wicks for four years’ 
use, 36 stamps, The Mimic Cauldron, or Pocket Kitchener, 48 


never fails to restore Grey Hair to its original colour and promote 
HREE WONDERFUL INVENTIONS. 
stamps, to THOS, G, PORTER, Stella Lamp Dépdt, 11, Oxford-st, 


